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Pressure on P.A.s as Demand for Metals Soars 
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P.A.s Stepping Up 
‘Inventory Buying 
‘As Output Rises 


Washington—Purchasing exec- 
utives are stepping up their in- 
/ventory purchases and preparing 
‘for greater production activity 
{in the coming months. That’s the 
main conclusion of a new gov- 
,ernmment report which shows 
, manufacturers’ hard goods stocks, 
| new orders, and sales all in a 
rising trend. 

_ The increase in the factory 
, Inventory sector is particularly 
significant. It marks the first 
time in a year and a half that key 
| stock figures have shown an in- 
| crease. 

It’s perhaps the most definite 
| Sign yet that the inventory liq- 
uidation phase is over, and that 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Non-Profit Shipping 
Associations Still 
Attracting Members 


St. Louis—The non-profit ship- 
ping association, which began to 
, grow like a weed in the middle 
of the 1958 recession, hasn’t 
stopped yet. 

Faced with increasing less- 
than-carload transportation costs, 
small shippers are, if anything, 
making greater use of one of 
their best ““equalizers”—the ship- 
ping association. 

Truckers and freight forward- 
ers admit they are losing more 
and more tonnage to the expand- 
ing shipper combines’ which 
caught on in a _ miulti-industry 

(Continued on page 22) 


This Week's 


1T COMES IX HERE 


AND IT GOES OUT THERE 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT helps Charles F. Sullivan, director of purchase 
and property for New Jersey, explain state purchasing procedure. 


Buy Open End, N.J. Group Urged 


Trenton, N. J.—New Jersey purchasing officials have been 
urged to make more use of “open-end” contracts as a means of ob- 
taining lower prices and better service. 

The state also will appoint more standardization committees 
to determine the comparative qualities of items such as pharma- 
ceuticals, paper towels, and similar items. 

Presiding over a one-day meeting of some 200 New Jersey 


state procurement officials, 
Charles F. Sullivan, director of 
the state division of purchase and 
property, praised open-end con- 
tracts and standardization as im- 
portant weapons against duplica- 
tion and red tape. 

State Treasurer John A. Ker- 
vick asked the cooperation of all 
buying agencies. 

“This is a $30 million annual 
business that must be conducted 
openly and in the best interests 
of the state,” he said. ‘That is 
our aim, and we shall continue 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Answers to a question submitted to Chicago area purchasing 
executives recently pinpointed the importance industrial buyers 
attach to this year’s round of labor negotiations. 

Asked how contract negotiations would affect prices of prod- 


ucts sold by their companies, 


61% indicated they expected 


increases, particularly during the second half of 1959. The 
remaining 35% anticipate no change. 

As industry and labor settle down for crucial talks in crucial 
industries, the question of whether wage increases should neces- 
sarily spark price increases provides the crux of debates on all 


fronts. 


Numerous factors are discussed, but productivity has 


become a central issue. Even the White House jumped into the 


productivity argument recently 


with a plea that both sets of 


adversaries set their sights on that standard and be guided ac- 


cordingly. 


Broadside implications of the productivity argument in politi- 
cal areas beyond the bargaining table were detailed on this page 


last week. 


A PURCHASING WEEK special report to be published next week 
(March 16) delves into the price implications of wage increases 
as expressed at a frank roundtable discussion between labor 

(Continued on page 21) 


Vinyl-Coat Steel 
Reply to Plastics 


New York—Troubled with the 
inroads made by plastics in mar- 
kets for steel, United States Steel 
Corp. today unveiled a new prod- 
uct—vinyl-coated steel. The 
combination of the two—vinyl 
and steel—opens a new market 
for steel while it lets U. S. Steel 
capitalize on plastics popularity. 

Vinyl-coated steel represents 
no radical departure from U. S. 
Steel’s big volume, big market 
mill philosophy. The company 
has offered sheets with a variety 
of metal coatings for some time 
now. These have been based on 
volume mill production. Some 
three years of work fitted vinyl- 
steel into that philosophy. 

Actually U. S. Steel feels it 

(Continued on page 22) 


Seaway Fascinates 
World Trade Parley 


Chicago—The St. Lawrence 
Seaway—now awaiting only the 
melting of winter ice to begin 
full scale operations—dominated 
Chicago’s 22nd annual world 
trade parley. 

Interest in the Seaway pro- 
duced a record registration for 
the conference. Most of the in- 
dustrialists and businessmen who 
flocked to the event came to bone 
up on the mechanics of world 
trade—bank credits, establish- 
ment of overseas plants, shipping 
schedules, etc. 

Others came to learn what the 
future holds in the way of indus- 

(Continued on page 22) 


Aluminum Sales Increase with Better Business; 
Steel and Copper Demand Grows as Strike-Scare 
Spurs Hedge Buying; Lead Up; Zinc Remains Soft 


New York—The combination of expanding production needs 
and future labor uncertainty has industrial purchasing executives 
under pressure from several directions. 

Metals prompted most of the push last week. Aluminum buyers 
are making producers happy by increasing orders to meet current 
production requirements and replenish low inventories. For the 
time being at least, most feel there’s no need to go overboard 
with advance buying as most steel and many copper buyers have 
been forced to do. 

In steel and copper, there was no retreat from the headlong 
rush to buy. Steel deliveries suffered; copper prices rose again 
last week as brisk demand, under current and future strike influ- 
ences, put some buying in the scare category. Lead hit 114%2¢ a lb. 
Thursday afternoon. With zinc, it had been reflecting soft demand. 

In Washington, steel prices, wages, and imports held the stage 
in various debates and legislative proposals. 


Aluminum Order Increase Credited to Better 
Business; Producers Report No Hedge Buying 


New York—Aluminum producers and fabricators report a major 
pickup in orders. The upswing has been on for a number of weeks, 
but unlike steel and copper, better business rather than strike fears 
is getting the credit. 

Both producers and consumers told PURCHASING WEEK they 
would like to keep it that way. But the question of what’s going 
to happen at mid-year still keeps cropping up. 

Producers said they have detected little or no hedge-buying of 
the light metal, so-far, and no consumer would admit he had any 
definite plans. But there’s always the chance some of the panic 
in the current steel-buying binge could prov infectious. Thus 
aluminum sales departments are informally advising customers to 
keep close tabs on inventories. 

In some instances, buyers have been urged to get third quarter 

(Continued on page 21) 


Steel Industry Cites Export-Import Problems 
As an Argument Against Higher Labor Costs 


Washington—tThe steel industry, girding for its crucial round 
of wage negotiations, is citing export-import problems currently 
besetting some of the smaller producers as a major argument 
against higher labor costs. 

The idea is that the U.S. may be pricing its products out of 
domestic as well as foreign market competition with foreign prod- 
ucts—a concern that has been aired publicly all the way from U.S. 
Steel Corp.’s home office to the White House in the last few weeks. 

Last week, the Tairff Commission in Washington opened hear- 

(Continued on page 21) 


Congress Gradually Working into a Sweat 
Over Impending Steel Wage-Price Crisis 


Washington—Congress already in the most price-conscious ses- 
sion in years, gradually is working up a sweat over the impending 
steel industry wage-price crisis. 

Price-worrying members of Congress have advanced a number 
of proposals for easing inflationary pressures. Interest in all of 
them is increasing as the June 30 deadline nears for a showdown 
between steel industry and the United Steelworkers of America. 

The particular interest of lawmakers this year in inflation-control 
ideas is not based on any fear of the immediate future. Prac- 
tically all government economists and most members of Con- 
gress interested in the problem expect price changes this year to 
be small, on the average. They would not disagree with the 
PURCHASING WEEK prediction of something like a 1 to 2% rise. 

But they are concerned over the possibility that stability this 
year may be only a prelude to greater increases over the next 
several years. 

The steel outlook inspired Sen. Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) to sug- 
gest a new anti-inflation device last week. He suggested that an 

(Continued on page 21) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 
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material prices. The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 


flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in “Commodity Prices” below. 


This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


MARCH 9-15 


Reports of upward price pressures are beginning to mount. 

In many areas and in many industries they’re proving strong enough to 
offset ample capacity, productivity rises, and other price depressants. 

In the past few weeks alone we have seen a cumulative price and buying 
effect stemming from many different factors: 

© Strike fears—Increased buying because of anticipated strikes. 

© Consumption needs—Rising demand due to growing production needs. 

© Normal inventory requirements—A need to replace depleted stocks. 

© Wage hikes—Higher labor costs which exert upward price pressure. 

© International—Berlin crisis which gives buying an extra push. 

All these have combined to give an upward tinge to the general price 
level. While it doesn’t promise to be anything spectacular, it could mean 
a 1-2% rise in wholesale quotes by autumn. 


Strike-inspired buying is, or course, creating the most noticeable and 
measurable effects on prices and demand. 

The rush to buy steel—and to a somewhat lesser extent, copper—has 
created a temporary tightening in these key metal markets. 

In the case of steel, the squeeze has come despite record production. 
Output last week, for example, hit an all-time peak. 

But the step-up in demand all can’t be attributed to hedging. 

Chances are your own firm’s production schedules now require a much 
greater amount of raw materials and components. Multiply that by tens of 
thousands of firms and you see where the new orders are coming from. 

In many lines, buying also reflects the building up of woefully low 
inventories. In some cases last year’s inventory liquidation was carried too 
far—and stocks have to be built up to normal levels in a hurry. 


Rising labor costs have undoubtedly also played a significant role in recent 
commodity strength. That’s particularly true for soft goods. 

The recent boost in textile and carpet quotations are in large part due 
to higher wages now being paid by Southern mills. (That’s not to say, of 
course, that improved demand hasn’t played a significant role, too.) 

Some producers have had little choice. With textile profit margins very 
low, a pass-through of the increase was almost a fiscal necessity. 

Coming wage boosts in hard goods areas may not have the same effect. 
Margins here are generally more adequate—and productivity increases tend 
to be larger. 

As such it will not be wage boosts per se—but rather the amount of such 
boosts—that will determine the likelihood of price rises. 


Another factor, the business impact of the simmering Berlin crisis, also 
has to be reckoned with. 

True, last week’s announcement of a Foreign Ministers’ meeting helped 
to allay fears—but until a final settlement can be reached, the ever-present 
danger of an accident or miscalculation remains. 

And this has to have some sort of bullish effect—particularly among 
buyers who depend on overseas sources for their supplies. 

How much of an effect? That’s a difficult question to answer. 

Certainly if we judge on the basis of the last two crises (Lebanon and 
Quemoy) there won’t be any buyer panic. 

Instead—like the previous crises—it should serve to give business that 
extra bit of added incentive to buy now rather than wait. 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 lb 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., | 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 

Tin, Straits, N.Y. lb 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 


67.00 
66.00 
80.00 
5.50 
6.20 
5.975 
5.675 
5.30 
44.00 
42.50 
42.00 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. cwt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. lb 

Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 

Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 

Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 


PAPER 

Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 

Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 lb, carton lots, 24.20 
CWT 

Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 


Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., en yd 
Rayon, satin acetate, N.Y., 

Wool tops, N.Y. lb 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, lb. 21 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 309 


100.00 
9.00 
6.40 

23.00 


41.25 
4.29 
7.90 

124.00 
135.00 


10.20 
358 
185 
.263 

1.395 
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See Higher Coal Production, but Mixed Prices 


New York—Rising industrial 
production during the remainder 
of 1959 is going to mean in- 
creased buying of coal for P.A.’s 
in almost every segment of 
American industry. But this de- 
mand boost does not signal higher 
prices for all areas of the nation. 
In fact, Eastern bituminous buy- 
ers may find their coal costs 
pared in the months to come. 

The weakness in Eastern bi- 
tuminous stems from heavy resid- 
ual oil competition and a decline 
in the export market for U. S. 
coal. In an attempt to maintain 
their huge electric utility markets, 
coal producers in this area are 
offering discounts to utilities in 
some major Eastern cities. 
Should this situation continue, 
quotes on bituminous could fall 
some 25¢ a ton on the Eastern 
seaboard. 


Some Price Boosts Seen 


The Midwestern and Southern 
markets, however, offer quite a 
different picture. Prices of bi- 
tuminous in many of these mar- 
ket areas rose from 10 to 25¢ a 
ton the first of the year. And 
boosted demand plus the absence 
mof residual oil competition in 
these areas make another price 
boost possible by early spring, 
especially in the Midwest. 

Productionwise, bituminous 
coal will benefit from expected 
consumption increases of 21 mil- 
lion tons by steel companies and 
12 million tons by electric utilities 
this year. This should help out- 
put recoup more than half the 
loss taken below 1957 last year. 
Production in 1958 (see chart 
above right) dropped to 400 mil- 
lion tons, some 19% below the 
1957 level. But rising demands, 
plus some stock buildups, should 
boost output to better than 450 
million tons in 1959, over 13% 
above the year-ago level. 


Weak Export Market 


A lot of the continued pressure 
on coal producers comes from 
weaknesses in the U. S. export 
market. Shipments overseas last 
year were down 34% from the 
1957 level, and are expected to 
decline another 20% this year. 

A good percentage of this drop 
is due to a new $4.76 a ton tariff 
put on U. S. exports to Germany 
for all bituminous coal over 4.4 
million tons. 

Canadian shipments also have 
been on the wane. Exports north 
of the border were 28% below 
1957 last year, and will dip by 
another 15% this year. 

The big tonnage decline in the 
total export picture however 
came in non-Canadian shipments. 
These exports showed a 20 mil- 
lion ton year-to-year dip in 1958. 
Behind the drop was a combina- 
tion of factors including exces- 
sive European stockpiles caused 
by over-buying in 1957, a dip in 
the rate of European industrial 
growth, increasing competition 
from oil and gas, and price cut- 
ting by Poland and the U.S.S.R. 


Long-Term Picture Bright 


The longer-term overseas pic- 
ture, however, is quite bright. 
Neither local production of im- 
porting countries nor exportable 
surpluses of traditional European 
suppliers are adequate in quan- 
tity or quality to meet long-range 
needs for West Europe’s indus- 
trial growth. 

McGraw-Hill’s “Coal Age” re- 
ports that between now and 
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1965, annual overseas shipments 
should level off at the 35 to 40 
million ton range, more than 
double the pre-1955 volume. 

Anthracite production last year 
also felt the sting of a weak ex- 
port market. Production dropped 
to 21.6 million tons, 14% below 
1957. And over 2 million tons 
of the 3.5 million ton loss was 
due to a decline in shipments 
abroad. 

Last year’s output of anthra- 
cite was the lowest total since 
1875. But the industry looks 
ahead with firm hopes for better 
times. Although recovery in @x- 


ports is doubtful and further re- 
tail losses to other fuels are in 
the cards unless weather is un- 
usually severe, possible gains in 
other markets may hold 1959 
output to about the 1958 out- 
put level. 

Increased demand is expected 
from commercial markets, and 
further price advantages over 
competitive fuels through in- 
creased mining efficiency, could 
help spark usage. 

Over-all, industry observers 
feel that coal has come out of the 
recession well prepared for the 
expanding future. 
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Annual 
vacation 


Wherever your customers 
buy MACOMA... 


Its performance and name 


Other Outstanding 
Shell Industrial Lubricants 


Shell Tellus Oils—for hydraulic systems 


Shell Alvania Grease—multi-purpose in- 


dustrial grease 


Shell Turbo Oils—for utility, industrial 


and marine turbines 


Shell Rimula Oils—for heavy-duty diesel 


engines 


Shell Talona R Oil 40—anti-wear crank- 
case oil for diesel locomotives 


Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting oils for 
high-production metalworking 


Shell Voluta Oils—for high-speed quench- 
ing with maximum stability 


are the same around the world 


Shell Macoma Oils are available world-wide . . . assurance that 


your customers abroad will get the same performance from your 
equipment that your domestic customers rely upon. 


Macoma® Oils are premium quality, fortified extreme pressure 
industrial gear oils. They provide superior high-load-carrying 
capacity and are particularly effective where overloading, severe 
shock-loading or general heavy-duty conditions exist. 

Macoma Oils have these added built-in benefits: excellent 
resistance to oxidation, great adhesiveness, rapid separation from 
water. They are non-corrosive, non-foaming and have high 
stability in storage. 

For more information, write Shell Oil Company, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, New York, or 100 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 6, California. In Canada: Shell Oil Company of 
Canada, Limited, 505 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


SHELL MACOMA OIL 
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the extreme pressure industrial gear lubricant 
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Washington 
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Eisenhower is worrying too much about price rises and not 
enough about economic growth. Democrats on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee told Congress this week. 

The committee majority turned in a study of the business 
outlook that differs from the Administration on almost every 
key point. 

The most direct clash is over inflation. 

Eisenhower is gearing his entire economic program to the 
danger of a new wage-price spiral. Democrats on the committee 
say there’s small likelihood of rises this year. 

Eisenhower says recovery from the recession has been satis- 
factory. 

The committee says it’s been too slow. 

Eisenhower says spending for defense is adequate. 

The committee says it’s not. 

The Administration is for tight credit to dampen inflationary 
tendencies. 

The committee argues that credit should be eased. The 
present degree of restraint might cripple the recovery drive 
particularly if it affects small businesses, housing, and spending 
by state and local governments, the report states. 

The Administration predicts that unemployment will decline 
sharply during the year. 

The committee argues that it’s still dangerously high. 

The report was originally due a week ago. The committee 
got a postponement to give the Republican minority more time 
to work up a defense of the Administration. Republicans raised 
some questions about details of the Eisenhower program, but 
came to his defense on such matters as the danger of inflation, 
the importance of balancing the budget, and the importance of 
a restrictive credit policy. 

The Economic Committee has no power to recommend legis- 
lation but its findings are studied closely by other committees. 
The report is based on hearings held last month at which 
government officials and economists testified. 

* * * 

The President heads into a crucial showdown with Congress 
this week over his fight to hold a balanced budget. 

The issue will be settled on the housing question. Eisenhower 
is proposing a $1.6 billion federal housing program over the 
next seven years. Democrats are thinking in much higher terms 
—half a billion to a billion dollars over the next three to six 
years. 

Eisenhower has made a balanced budget his first line of 
defense in holding down inflation, threatening to use his veto 
power liberally to strike down Democratic spending programs 
he disapproves. 

Eisenhower vetoed a multi-billion dollar housing bill last 
year, but chances are slim he could make a veto stick this year. 

Backers feel fheir housing bills are veto-proof this time in a 
heavily Democratic Congress. The Senate already has approved 
overwhelmingly a $2.5 billion bill. The House votes this week 
on its version and supporters feel they’ll get more than a two- 
thirds vote, thus being able to override a veto. 

Big question then will be whether Eisenhower lets up on his 
tough anti-inflation stance once his budget is permanently 
knocked out of balance by a housing bill. He’s given up in 
other years when the chips were down and the tussle with 
Congress reached showdown stages. 

Most likely result: An easing on both sides over the economy 
issue. Democrats have tailored their housing and airport bills 
somewhat to meet Eisenhower’s budget complaints, but not 
enough to satisfy him fully. The President for his part probably 
will grudgingly go along with the Democrats in order to get 
other legislation he wants later. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest 
Week 


Week 
Ago 


Year 
Ago 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 

Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 

Gasoline, thous bbl 

Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 
Container board, thous tons 
Boxboard, thous tons 

Paper operating rate, % 

Lumber, thous of board ft 

Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, mill kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil$ Eng News-Rec 


2,535 
127,749 
24,557 
8,236 
15,267 
7,483 
27,966 
85.4 
145,657 
156,094 
90.0 
236,748 
1,343 
12,972 
523.1 


4 


2,506 
120,780 
25,562 
7,987 
15,475 
7,162 
27,768 
82.8 
151,315 
153,459 
87.6 
221,369 
1,363 
13,259 
285.7 


1,425 
91,508 
17,451 
7,560 
12,155 
7,520 
26,429 
82.7 
134,878 
137,712 
90.6 
218,666 
1,132 
11,803 
365.1 


P.A.s Step Up Inventory Buying; Output Rises 


(Continued from page 1) 
stocks are slated for a rise from 
here on in. 

Much of this new inventory 
rise (covering January activity 
of course, reflects the start o. 
strike-inspired buying in steel and 
copper. Acceleration of this 
trend in February and March 
should make for still greater in- 
ventory gains in these months. 

But scare buying isn’t the only 
factor behind this new increase. 
There is a strong trend in recent 
months toward replenishment of 
dangerously Jow inventories. 
Carried Too Far 

The point is that many buyers 
carried liquidation a bit too far 
in 1958. And just their efforts 
to bring stocks up to more work- 
able levels now is bound to push 
the inventory level upward. 

A look at stocks in terms of 
days output can perhaps give a 
better idea of where inventory 
levels now stand. The results 
are shown in the trends chart 
at the right. 

Note that hard goods stocks 
held at the end of January rep- 
resented only a 61-day supply 
on the average. That’s a sharp 
12 days, or 16%, below the 
days’ supply picture of a year 
ago. 

If you look at the 77-day high, 
hit in March and April of last 
year, the improvement becomes 
even more marked. In a matter 
of nine months, inventories were 
cut by 16 days or 21%. 

The decline has reduced days’ 
supply in the hard goods area 
close to postwar lows. The cur- 
rent readings, in fact, are close 
to the 1954-55 levels, a time 
when business was on the verge 
of a new boom. 

This is not meant to imply 
that the same thing will happen 
now. But the fact remains that 
a low days’ supply reading is 
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always an indication that the ec- 
onomic climate is favorable. 

Soft goods inventories, while 
showing less of a decline in 
terms of days’ supply, show es- 
sentially the same picture. The 
slow decline over the past nine 
months has reduced supplies to 
44 days, again the lowest since 
1954-55. 

The current low days’ supply 
situation is further verification 
that the new inventory buildup 
is no flash-in-the-pan. 

Even if production were to re- 
main the same in the next few 
months, inventories would have 
to be increased if purchasing men 
were to maintain normal or av- 
erage working levels. 

But it is somewhat unrealistic 
to expect production to remain 
the same. The economy is in ris- 
ing trend, and output in most 


lines gradually is increasing. 

As production goes up, inven- 
tories will have to rise by a sim- 
ilar percentage, just to keep 
stocks (in terms of days’ produc- 
tion needs) constant. To have 
this days’ supply measure rise, an 
even bigger boost in absolute in- 
ventory accumulation will be 
needed. 

The rise in hard goods new 
orders also deserves some com- 
ment. If nothing else, it backs 
up the conclusion that production 
is going to rise. Today’s incom- 
ing orders are tomorrow’s pro- 
duction schedules. 

The rise in new business also 
is no one-shot affair. Counting 
the new January boost, it marks 
the fifth straight month of con- 
stant rise. The latest new order 
figure is a healthy 29% above 
year-ago levels. | 


Textiles—Combed sateens 
have dropped to a six-month low. 
The 38%-in. 84x136 4.25 yd. 
cloth is down to 30¢. That’s 4¢ 
below the price at the beginning 
of the year. 


Sodium hyposulfate—A_ boost 
of 45¢ a bag has been made in 
sodium hyposulfate by a major 
producer. New quotes are $5.25 
a 64-lb. bag in carlots, and $5.50 
a 64-lb. bag in less carlots. 
Technical anhydrous grades are 
up to $8.20 a cwt. in carlots and 
$8.60 a cwt. in less carlots. 


Methanol — Major producers 
have boosted methanol prices 4 
cents a gal. in the East effective 
April 1. New tankcar price is 
30¢ a gal. Drums in carlots will 
be 51'%2¢ a gal., while less carlot 
drums will be 61'2¢ a gal. West 
Coast prices are 4¢ a gal. higher. 
Increased production and freight 
costs are reported responsible. 


Carpets — Upped production 
and raw material costs will cause 
a number of producers to boost 
carpet prices by 2.4 to 5% on 
March 21. 


Gasoline—Major producers in 
Connecticut have posted fair 
trade prices on gasoline. Dealer 


and commercial tankwagon prices 
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Price Changes for P.A.’s 


are now 15.2¢ and 16.7¢ a gal. 
respectively. 

Esso Standard Oil has boosted 
gasoline 0.8 to 1¢ a gal. in New 
Jersey. Prices now range from 
14.2 to 19.4¢ a gal. 


Lead Pigments — Dry white 
lead prices are down %4¢ a Ib. 
New quote is 17 to 18¢ a Ib. Dry 
white lead silicate is down to from 
15% to 16%4¢ a lb., while sili- 
cochromate is now at 19% to 
20%¢ a lb. White lead sulfate 
is now 164 to 17% ¢ a lb. 


Copper — Custom smelters 
upped copper another 1¢ a Ib. 
last week. It’s the fifth smelter 
price boost this year and puts 
tags at 32¢ a lb. Boosted de- 
mand has helped push custom 
smelter copper to the highest 
point since April 1957. 


Arnel Fibre—A rise of 16¢ 
a Ib. by the Celanese Corp. of 
America puts Arnel fibre at $1.16 
a lb. 


Hydro-Fluoric Acid—A boost 
of %4¢ a lb. by Pennsalt Chemi- 
cals Corp., puts the quote on 
hydrofluoric acid at 19%¢ a lb. 
for 900-lb. drums in truckload 
lots, with freight allowed to com- 
mon carrier destination. 


Buy Open End, N.J. 
State P.A.'s Urged; 
Lower Prices Cited 


(Continued from page 1) 
to work toward it year in and | 
year out.” 

Sullivan also emphasized the 
need for receiving detailed reports 
on vendors who fail to deliver 
their goods or fail to meet other 
contractural obligations. No ven- 
dor can be disciplined without a 
hearing at which he must be con- 
fronted with proof that he did not 
fulfill his obligations, Sullivan 
said. 

“If there is nothing in the 
record, I am in no position to 
discipline him as much as I 
should,” he explained. “These 
vendors don’t come into these 
hearings alone. They come with 
the best legal talent available and 
demand their rights—which they 
have every right to do.” 

Herman Crystal, deputy direc- 
tor of the purchase division, em- 
phasized the advantages of open- 
end contracts whereby an agency 
arranges to purchase products on 
a yearly or six months basis. 

Crystal pointed out that this 
technique eliminates repetitive 
filings of detailed specifications. 
He said that in addition to elimi- 
nating paper work, the open-end 
agreement frequently resulted in 
lower prices and better service 
which manufacturers were more 
willing to give in return for the 


advance purchase order. 
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10 hours’ work in an 8-hour shift! 


That’s the production advantage of the 
Yale Industrial Tractor Shovel 


Here are the features that make the Yale In- 
dustrial Tractor Shovel outstanding... 


PRECISELY CONTROLLED HORSEPOWER! 
72 hp. 6 cylinder engine provides smooth 
power through matched torque converter and 
Yale torque transmission (fully automatic). 
One speed in both directions. Inching control 
permits delicate close-quarter maneuvering. 
Extra punch for impact loading. Accelerates 
to 13 mph. in 5% seconds. 


PERFORMANCE! 2500 lb. carry capacity. Ex- 
clusive45° bucket tipback permits faster load- 
ing and lowest carry position for faster trans- 
port with minimum spillage. 6’ dumping clear- 
ance permits dumping into bins and hoppers 
out of range of other—even larger — tractor 


shovels. Shortest turning radius, too—only73”. 


SAFETY! Safety-curve lifting mechanism mem- 
bers never rise alongside the operator. Front 
and back working lights provide extrasecurity. 


DEPENDABILITY! Rugged design * sealed 
brakes and electrical system « protected steer- 
ing linkage * 10 ply tires—all adds up to more 
work at less cost...more production hours. Full 
range of buckets and attachments available. 


Field applications prove that these features 
add up to 25% more work per hour—10 hours’ 
work in an 8-hour shift. For a demonstration 
in your plant or complete information con- 
tact your Yale representative. Or write The 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Yale 
Materials Handling Division, Dept. YT 2-H. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS + HOISTS 


ants: Philadelphia, Pa., San Leandro, Calif., Forrest City, Ark. 
Products: Gasoline, Electric, Diesel and LP-Gas Industrial Lift Trucks » Worksavers » Warehousers « Hand Trucks « Industrial Tractor Shovels « Hand, Air and Electric Hoists 


Twin City P.A.’s 
Query Salesmen 


Minneapolis — Two provoca- 
tive questions livened last 
month’s joint session of Twin 
City purchasing agents and Min- 
neapolis sales executives. 

P.A.’s sought answers from a 
four-member panel on how to 
stop “back-door buying” and 
what to do about “reciprocity.” 
Henry J. Fommelt, president of 
the Sales Executives Club and 
three other sales executives 
caught the questions. 

Sales executives answered: 
“Salesmen risk rebuffs if they try 
to sell except through channels.” 
General concensus: Full coopera- 
tion of management is needed to 
avoid order-taking which by- 
passes the purchasing depart- 
ment. 

Some condoned reciprocity. 
Others said that given equal 
quality and competitive price, 
regular customers should get the 
inside track. If not, business 
should be put out on bid. 

Prior to the panel discussion, 
G. ‘W. Howard Ahl, executive 
secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, 
praised virtues of American sales- 
men. 


‘Public Relations’ Topic 
Of Old Dominion Group 


Roanoke, Va.—A review of 
various facets of public relations 
featured the final session of Old 
Dominion Purchasing Agents 
Association’s two-day winter 
meeting here recently. G. Lloyd 
Nunnally, director of the depart- 


THEY SAID: 
“You'll Lose 


Your 
Shirt’ 


[> 194” 10 


if you try to draw and form 
this valve body from .115 
brass strip. Several experi- 
enced fabricators looked at 
the prints and said: “No 
thanks.” 


ETASCO produced the part 
at low cost— AND HELD 
THE TOLERANCE of .003 
on the beaded areas. 


You, too, might profit by 
sending your prints for a 
quote by: 


| ETASCO’) 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 
successful ironworks is located 


ment of purchases and supply, 
Commonwealth of Virginia, 
spoke on public relations. 

Dr. Louis J. DeRose, DeRose 
Associates, New York City, cov- 
ered “Principles and Techniques 
of Purchasing for Profit’. 


F. J. Picknell Elected 


Toledo, Ohio — Northwestern 
District Council of the Ohio Hos- 
pital Association has elected Fred 
J. Picknell, purchasing agent of 
Toledo Hospital, as its chairman. 
Other officers named are Arthur 
J. Libert, St. Rita’s Hospital, 
Lima, vice chairman and Mrs. 
Dorothy Patteet, Riverside Hos- 
pital, secretary. 


Look to Women; They Have Product Ideas 


Greenbay, Wis. — Look to 
women for new ideas if your 
firm makes consumer products, 
P.A.’s and salesmen were ad- 
vised last month here at a joint 
session of Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion and Valley Industrial Sales- 
men’s Association. 

Owen E. Lyons, Menasha, 
advertising director, Marathon 
Division, American Can Co., de- 
scribed the effects women have 
on the nation’s economy in his 
talk, “The Solid Gold Shopping 
Cart.” 

Consumers spent $52 billion 


on food in the United States last 
year. This supports the state- 
ment that the cart used to carry 
food to the checkout counters is 
of “solid gold,” Lyons said. He 
added, companies engaged in 
manufacturing consumer prod- 
ucts must keep attuned to de- 
mands of women for time-saving 
and convenient products if they 
are to expand. 

“Women are the center of the 
world of change. They welcome 
it and they seek it,” Lyons told 
the session in urging salesmen 
and purchasing agents to keep 
this in mind. 


Cost Cutting Film Topic 
At Ann Arbor P.A. Meet 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Cost cut- 
ting methods and simplified job 
techniques have led to savings 
at Union Steel Products Co., 
F. M. Neil told Ann Arbor 
P.A.’s at last month’s session. 

Neil, of Albion, Mich., supple- 
mented his talk with a film on 
work simplification at his firm. 


Toledo P.A.’s Tour Plant 

Toledo, Ohio— Toledo Pur- 
chasing Agents Association mem- 
bers toured General Electric 
Co.’s Fort Wayne plant last 
month. 
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OB VALVES 


every part gives longer service 


Part-for-part, O-B union bonnet gate valves 
are made to give the longest, most reliable 


service. 


Handwheels are cast of tough aluminum 


alloy to withstand the strongest grip. 
Stems and discs are cast or machined 

from a special copper base, high tensile, 

high yield strength bronze developed for 


excellent resistance to corrosion. 


Bonnets, union rings, bodies and other 


cast parts are made of bronze 


85-5-5-5 


(ASTM B61) with plenty of weight for du- 


rable service. 


Because of the care Ohio Brass takes in 
the manufacture of individual parts, valves 
last longer and need less maintenance. 

O-B rising stem union bonnet gate valves 
are available in sizes from %4-through 


3-inches in pressure ratings of 


WSP - 200 Ibs, WOG and 150 Ibs. WSP - 300 


125 Ibs. 


Ibs. WOG. Ask your distributor about all O-B 
bronze valves, or write to Ohio Brass 


Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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First Woman Selected to Head 
Pacific N.W. Purchasing Conference 


Seattle, Wash.—For the first 
time in its history, a woman will 
serve as general chairman of a 
Pacific Northwest Purchasing 
Agents Conference. Mrs. Lenore 
Wartes, Ketchikan Spruce Mills 
purchasing agent, heads the con- 
ference’s 22nd session scheduled 
April 24-25. 

The Northwest Public Buyers 
Association and District 1 Coun- 
cil meetings will precede the con- 
ference on April 23. 

Top conference speakers are 
former Under Secretary of Com- 
merce Walter Williams and Dr. 
William F. Edwards, finance sec- 
retary of the Mormon Church, 
who will discuss the business and 
economic outlook for the nation 
and purchasing. 

N.A.P.A. President Gordon B. 
Affieck and Homer Ewing, 
DuPont Chemical Co.’s develop- 
ment department, complete the 
speakers’ schedule. 

A freight and traffic panel un- 


A. 


L. J. HACKL 


Louisville P.A.A. Hears 
Hackl on Transportation 


Louisville, Ky. — Purchasing 
savings can vanish if transporta- 
tion costs are not watched, L. J. 
Hackl, general traffic manager, 
Ladish Co., Cudahy, Wis., 
pointed out at last month’s meet- 
ing of Louisville P.A.’s. 

Hackl advised P.A.’s more 
lead time and proper planning 
would enable them to choose 
cheaper transportation forms. 

By picking the right transpor- 
tation, a P.A. can up savings, 
Hackl said. “A traffic man can 
save possibly 5 to 10% of his 
firm’s transportation dollar while 
a P.A. can save a higher percent- 
age by listening to his traffic man- 
ager or knowing what transporta- 
tion costs and services really are.” 


Baton Rouge P.A.’s Meet 


Baton Rouge, La.—‘Baton 
Rouge in 1959,” its potential 
growth and planned civic im- 
provement projects provided dis- 
cussion material for the Greater 
Baton Rouge Association of 
Purchasing Agents on Jan. 28. 
William Meyerer, of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, was the 
featured speaker. 


Gelfand Guest Speaker 


Scranton, Pa.— Members of 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania heard a discussion on 
“Industrial Scrap” by George 
Gelfand of Louis Cohen & Son 
Co. at their January meeting. 
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der the direction of Fred Tolan, 
freight and traffic consultant, a 
plant tour, and bowling and golf- 
ing tournaments round out the 
two-day program planned by the 
association. 

Delegates from the _ three 
Northwest associations, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and British Co- 
lumbia, are expected to attend 
with the District 1 associations 
representing Northern California, 
Los Angeles, Utah, Hawaii, and 
San Diego. 


Wisconsin Survey, Held by Milwaukee P.A.'s, Ends in Uncertainty 


Madison, Wis. — Milwaukee 
Purchasing Agents Association’s 
12-month survey to determine 
Wisconsin’s need for new indus- 
try has drawn no conclusions. 

The association launched the 
survey because members felt out- 
of-state purchases were reaching 
an exorbitant degree. 

The survey covering 80 firms, 
79 manufacturers and one utility, 
showed that $155 million was 
spent annually on outside state 
purchases. Moreover, it disclosed 
the largest dollar volume amounts 
went for products in which Wis- 
consin firms are producers. 


Phillip Sundal, research econ- 
omist for Wisconsin’s industrial 
development division, said large 
volumes in outside purchases of 
metal products, $35.6 million; 
electrical items, $31.7 million; 
and forest products, $19.9 mil- 
lion, does not mean there is corre- 
sponding room for expansion in 
the state. 

Sundal said large industries in 
these fields frequently buy related 
items used in their production op- 
erations. He said this was one 
reason for the large volume of 
out-of-state purchases. Another 
was that many firms buy from 


branch plants and subsidiaries 
outside the state, he added. 

The economist, whose depart- 
ment will further study out-of- 
State buying practices, cautioned 
on interpretation of the P.A. sur- 
vey since it covered only 80 of 
the state’s firms. 

To pinpoint specifically the po- 
tential for attracting new indus- 
try to the state, the division will 
talk to individual purchasing 
agents. The association study 
also revealed that some of the 
surveyed firms buy outside the 
state because there was no Wis- 
consin supplier. 


ALWAYS 


FULL COUNT, 
FULL QUALITY 


IN ALCOA 


ALUMINUM 
FASTENERS! 


YOU’LL FIND 144 or more perfect fasteners in every 
gross box when you order from your local Alcoa Dis- 
tributor. On bulk items, too, you’ll receive the number 
of pieces ordered. And there’ll be no rejects, no misfits, 
no “‘seconds” . . . whether you buy a hatful or a carload! 


And, of course, Alcoa® 


Aluminum Fasteners give you 


maximum protection against corrosion. Their bright, 
flawless finish adds extra sales appeal to your product 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


é ALCOA § 


és BLU RAT MU RA 


For Exciting Drama Watch “Alcoa Theatre,” 


Alternate Mondays, NBC-TV and 


“Alcoa Presents,” Every Tuesday, ABC-TV 


PREG... 
FACTS, 
SAMPLES 
FREE a | Company 


| Title 


Saar 
| 


at the time of purchase—and won’t stain or mar it at 


any time after purchase. 


Your Alcoa Distributor carries complete stocks of all 
standard types and sizes, locally—for really prompt 
filling of your orders. You'll find him in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Why not give him a call 
right now? Or, if you’d like additional facts and a few 


samples, just mail the coupon! 


FACTS Address 
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| Aluminum Company of America 
| 2007-C Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| Gentlemen: Please send complete specification data and samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


London—Metal experts here 
are still talking about the recent 
price rises in tin and platinum. 

As far as tin is concerned, the 
answer lies in smaller offerings. 
Export controls imposed on pro- 
ducers over a year ago are being 
felt now that world demand is up. 

The fact that Russia is out of 
the picture just now as far as tin 
is concerned also is helping bol- 
Ster tags. 

Together these factors could 
make for a bit of a tin shortage 
over the next month or so. 

The Soviets are also playing a 
significant part in the recent boost 
in platinum quotations. 

The Reds lately have been of- 
fering less platinum. And it’s 
rumored that there’s no guile be- 
hind this one. The reason prob- 
ably is that the Soviet itself now 
is short of supplies. 

Don’t forget, though, that ma- 
jor platinum producers have large 
stocks and could easily hike out- 
put. 

* 


plains Prague’s growing concern. 
The vast majority of Czech deliv- 
eries to the Common Market 
countries are industrial products, 
which are usually subject to rela- 
tively high duties. 

These duties, while they will 
continue to apply to Czech ex- 
ports, will be lowered for intra- 
Common Market trade. 

Big fear is that Germany—cur- 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL 96) ELECTRIC 
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rently Czechoslovakia’s biggest 
West European customer — will 
soon be able to buy Czech-type 
goods more cheaply from fellow 
Common Market countries. 

Such a trade decline, say offi- 
cials here, could have political as 
well as economic implications. . 


Buenos Aires—Argentina’s new 


government is slow closing its 
dangerously wide trade gap. 

New figures for 1958, just re- 
leased, show a significant reduc- 
tion in the excess of imports over 
exports. 1958’s deficit of $235 
million was a sharp 30% below 
1957’s figure. 

Much of the improvement 
comes from a better balance in 
trade with United States. 

In 1957 and 1956 Argentina- 
U.S. trade resulted in deficits of 
$195 million and $113 million 
respectively. Last year showed 
only at $72 million gap. 

One possible new trouble 
point: This year’s meat exports. 

A shortage may allow only 
500,000 tons of meat for export. 


London—Soviet oil may soon 
be coming to the West in increas- 
ing amounts. 

That’s the interpretation some 
experts place on the recent barter 
deal involving Russia and a Brit- 
ish cement company. It concerns 
swapping of English cement for 
low-sulfur-content Russian fuel 
oil. 

Although Soviet oil imports in 
Britain are nothing new, the pres- 
ent deal is considered significant 
because it involves a considerable 
amount of oil and is a barter-type 
arrangement. 

Some quarters believe the Rus- 
Sians are seriously interested in 
making a dent in the British mar- 
ket with wholesale prices lower 
than world rates. 

They think that if the agree- 
ment with the English cement 
company is successful, similar 
deals may follow. 


2 « 

Paris—European economic co- 
operation is spreading to the min- 
ing and metal prospecting fields. 

That’s the meaning behind the 
Coal and Steel Community’s 
(C.S.C.) decision to make its first 
investment in iron and manganese 
ore prospecting. As a start the 
C.S.C. has signed an agreement 
with the French Government’s 
Overseas Mining Authority to 
permit prospecting activities in 
French Africa. 

The agreement is being made 
within the framework of the Com- 
mon Market. However the C.S.C. 
investment will come from its 
own technical research fund and 
not from the Common Market’s 
European investment fund. 

If ore is found in commercial 
quantities, the French Mining 
Authority and the C.S.C. will set 
up international mining syndi- 
cates with private companies. 


Prague—The Common Market 
may create some additional trade 
difficulties between East and West 
Europe. 

Trade experts here say it’s 
bound to result in a sizeable re- 
duction in East-West commerce. 

A look at Czech exports ex- 
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That would be a whopping 23% 
below 1958 shipments. 


Moscow—Russia is embark- 
ing on a big new expansion of 
gas pipeline facilities. 

Construction has already 
started on a 312 mile circle of gas 
pipeline around Moscow, accord- 
ing to the official state newspaper, 
Izvestia. The most modern re- 
mote control equipment will be 
installed in the new gas supply 
system, adds the newspaper. 

Aim is to sharply boost con- 
sumption of gas. 

Officials hope to hike last 
year’s 3.9 billion cubic meters 
up to 13.5 billion cubic meters 
by 1965—a gain of 246%. 


"! think I’m about average...as P.A.’s go. Regular hours... 
about 10 a day. Occasionally a product comes along that 
makes my decision easy —like G-E Lamps. Odds are 999 out 
of 1,000 are sure-starters . . . 99 out of 100 will last about 2 
years. And our fluorescent per-case price is less than in 1950!” 


GAMBLE? ''Why gamble on lamp performance when, on 
the average, 999 out of 1,000 G-E Lamps are free of any 
defect which could affect performance in our sockets!” 
General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-907, Nela Park, Cleveland 12,0. 
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A P.W. Profile 
Andy Hopple, NuTone Purchasing Director, 


Owns a Part Interest in Cincinnati Royals 


Cincinnati—Andrew Hopple, 5’6” di- 
rector of purchases and secretary of Nu- 
Tone Inc., lives in an off-hours world of 
6’8” giants and heavy-muscled athletes, 
loving every minute of it. 

As an active sports buff, who feels 
there are “too many darn nice guys in 
athletics to miss out on,” Hopple has few 
peers in this or any other city. In the 
past 24 years he’s been involved in prac- 
tically every sport from high school base- 
ball to world heavyweight championship 
boxing. 

He is an incorporator, secretary, and i- 
rector of the Cincinnati Basketball Club, 
owner of the Cincinnati Royals of the 
National Basketball Assn. He is the 
official timer for Cincinnati Gardens and 
has been since it first opened in 1949. 

In his earlier days, after graduation 


, OFFICIAL TIMER for Cincinnati Gardens, 
Andrew Hopple has been in sports 24 years. 


Potential Profits Are Bypassed by Failure to Examine 
And Evaluate Over-All Shelf-Unit Packaging Costs 


_ New York—Maior users of packaging 
for shelf-unit items were told last week 
that they are bypassing more than $250 
million in potential profits by failing to 
evaluate over-all packaging costs. 

Citing figures from two recent surveys 
of packaging users, Paul S. Hanway, 
managing director of the National Fibre 
Can and Tube Association pointed out 
that labor involved in packaging often 
costs more than the package itself. 

He said one survey of 800 manufac- 
turers using fibre containers for packag- 
ing had 56% of the companies reporting 
a one to 10% saving in filling and sealing 
costs. 

The second survey of manufacturers 
using all types of packaging, Hanway 
said, disclosed that 52% were dissatisfied 
with their present packaging and were 
ready to change. 

“The normally astute manufacturers 
who are turning out the products the 
public wants are using expensive pack- 


aging to meet intense competition,” Han- 
way concluded. “It’s a case of keeping 
up with the Jones’. If it keeps up, many 
manufacturers are going to experience a 
profitless prosperity.” 


Boric Oxide Production 
Set for Late This Year 


Los Angeles—Design and engineering 
plans are completed for a new $800,000 
boric oxide plant near American Potash 
& Chemical Corp.’s main plant, Trona, 
Calif. Production is scheduled for late 
this year. 

The facility, largest commercial plant 
for boric oxide used in high-energy fuels 
and other industrial applications, is an 
off-shoot of boric oxide pilot plant pro- 
duction undertaken several years ago. 

American Potash also will up produc- 
tion of boric acid which is used as the 
starting material for boric oxide. 


from University of Cincinnati in 1941 
with a degree in business administration, 
Hopple was also a basketball referee. 

A particularly rugged college game in 
Kentucky, his last, convinced him there 
must be an easier life in sports. “I 
switched to timekeeping,” he recalls, “be- 
cause you don’t lose your friends so fast.” 

He is currently coach of his suburban 
Mt. Washington neighborhood Pee Wee 
League basketball team, “and despite 
measles, piano practice, and other frus- 
trations unknown to coaches in the upper 
atmosphere of college athletics” his team 
has a .500 record. 

Just so he won’t get in a sports rut, 
Hopple has a few other interests. He’s 
district councilman for the Boy Scouts 
and a former Cubmaster, a director of 
General Protestant Orphan Home, pres- 
ident of the Republican Club of Hamilton 


County and a member of Box 13, an ex- 
clusive 15-member club of firenuts (not 
firebugs, he emphasizes) who may ride 
the engines, go out on extra alarms, as- 
sist wh@rever possible, and generally pro- 
mote thé general interests of the Fire De- 
partment. 

He is also immediate past president 
of the Cincinnati Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. 

Hopple started his purchasing career 
with Lunkenheimer Co., valve manufac- 
turer, then went with NuTone in 1944. 
He was made director of purchasing in 
1948 and elected secretary of the com- 
pany in 1952. 

For his Royals, now all but lost in 
the depths of the N.B.A. cellar and strug- 
gling through rather desperate financial 
straits, Hopple has great hopes for the 
future. 


@ Lightweight for easy handling. 

@ Easily adjusted for wide measuring 
range. 

@ Self-centering in bore. 

@ Sensitive, accurate, reliable on repeat 
readings. 

@ Three sizes cover the range 3” to 1244". 

@ Six models available graduated 0001” 
or .0005”. 


STARRETT PRECISION 
MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


New STARRETT No. 84 series DIAL 


ORE GAGES 


Lightweight, wide range gages... sensitive, accurate, easy to handle 


Light and easy to handle because the gaging head, 
indicator housing and knurled handle are aluminum .. . 
readily adaptable to a wide range of bore sizes by means 
of interchangeable range extension screws that are ad- 
justable and positive locking (no other adjustment nec- 
essary) . . . self-centering because the gaging head rides 
on two spring-loaded centralizing plungers plus the 
range screw .. . sensitive and accurate because the 
separate gaging contact is lightly spring-loaded to insure 
high repeatability. 

Three sizes of these new Starrett No. 84 Series Dial 
Bore Gages will handle all bore diameters from 3 inches 
to 1214 inches (3”-5 9/6”, 5”-814”, 8”-12!<”). Available 


Starrett 


with Starrett high precision-low friction Dial Indi- 
cators reading in ten-thousandths or half-thousandths. 
Range screw, gaging contact and centralizing plungers 
normally furnished in hardened and tempered tool steel. 
Also available carbide tipped on special order. 

Your nearby Industrial Supply Distributor will 
gladly demonstrate new Starrett No. 84 Series Dial 
Bore Gages . . . show you how they will save time, cut 
costs and improve accuracy on bore inspection and 
measurement. Call him for quality products, dependable 
service .. . or write Starrett for complete information. 
Address Dept. PW, The L. S. Starrett Company, 
Athol, Massachusetts. 


DIAL INDICATORS AND DIAL GAGES 


World's Greatest Toolmakers 


PRECISION TOOLS « DIAL INDICATORS + STEEL TAPES « GROUND FLAT STOCK « HACKSAWS + HOLE SAWS - BAND SAWS - BAND KNIVES 


Visit the Starrett Exhibit—Booth 
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632—Western Metal Exposition 


(3 The 
service secrer oF 


The carload you ship via Sentinel 


Service is timed dependably, siding- 
to-siding! More than that, closest 
car-contact in transit allows quick- 
est report to shipper and receiver of 
any interruption in car movement. 
B&O Sentinel Service is depend- |.” 
ability designed for you. Try it. Ask 
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How you can get the MOST out of PURCHASING WEEK... 


—To keep abreast of the NEWS of PURCHASING 
—To be better informed on BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC TRENDS 
—To enjoy a position of respect on YOUR MANAGEMENT TEAM... 


Follow these 20 practical reading tips from the editors of PURCHASING WEEK 


Suggestion 1 

Start reading PURCHASING WEEK as 
soon as it arrives. On page 1 you'll find 
the most up-to-date news of purchasing— 
reported and interpreted for the purchas- 
ing man and geared to current problems. 
You can save company money by reading 
this news when it is most useful. 


Suggestion 2 

Read the headlines. Each PURCHASING 
WEEK headline is written to communicate 
the idea quickly and to save you reading 
time. You can spot articles of special 
interest easily. And, each article is au- 
thoritative, comprehensive yet concise, 
edited to be useful. You get more in- 
formation in less reading time. 


Suggestion 3 

Use Purchasing Perspective regularly. 
Right on the front page you'll get a 
“roundup report” on trends and events 
affecting future business activity. With 
this information you’l! know what to do 
and what not to do. 


Suggestion 4 

Study Price Perspective on page 2. Here 
you'll find interpretive facts and figures 
spotlighting commodity price trends. Use 
this information to analyze bids, select and 
deal with vendors, negotiate contracts 
and purchase more effectively when the 
time is right. And, right next to it, This 
Week’s Commodity Prices of metals, fuels, 
chemicals, paper, building materials, 
textiles, hides, and rubber, with the com- 
parable week-ago and year-ago prices, 
make it possible to pinpoint the exact 
movement of commodities. 


Suggestion 5 
Follow the Industrial Materials Price 
Barometer on the same page. This chart 
highlights the current general market 
trend in 17 highly sensitive basic mate- 
rials (Aluminum scrap, burlap, 
copper, copper scrap, cotton, hides, lead, 
lead scrap, print cloth, rosin, rubber, 
shellac, steel scrap, tallow, tin, wool, 
zinc). This index is a composite price 
barometer which can guide you in your 
buying decisions. 

Purchasing Week’s Business Barom- 
eter, appearing quarterly, gives a look at 
business for the next few months. 


Suggestion 6 

Know where costs are going. PURCHASING 
WEEK brings you four additional working 
monthly cost and price indexes to help 
you with cost trends. 

. . . The Overtime-Hour Index is a “lead- 
ing” indicator of change in business ac- 
tivity. This index has a proved record 
of accurate forecasting. 

. .» The McGraw-Hill Index summarizes 
prices and costs of seven vital industries 
with month ago and year ago figures to 
show prices and where they’re headed. 
. . . The Industrial Wholesale Price In- 
dex gives you the pricé movements of the 
type of goods you buy regularly and, 
coupled with the Industrial Materials 
Price Barometer, gives you a quick mar- 
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ket picture to help you interpret future 
trends and near-term price movements. 

. . Transportation Trends, a monthly 
table, shows the change and growth of the 
transportation industry, provides a clue 
to shifting shipping patterns and a means 
to compare your own shipping activity 
with those for the entire economy. And, 
Price Changes for P.A.’s, appearing 
weekly, reports price changes of special 
products produced by named companies 
throughout industry. 


Suggestion 7 

Read the advertisements. You'll find the 
first advertisement on page 3. Each week 
the advertisements in PURCHASING WEEK 
bring you useful information concerning 
new products, new applications of old 
products, new materials, new methods, 
and new sources of supply. This is the 
kind of information that enables you to 
save reading time and make money for 
your company. 


Suggestion 8 

Read about other fields. By taking a 
broader viewpoint you will be a better 
informed purchasing executive with ideas 
and suggestions that will enhance your 
stature in the eyes of management. And, 
a method or an idea that works in an- 
other field may work as well—or better 
—for you. Moreover, you may prepare 
yourself for the time when your com- 
pany enters new fields. 


Suggestion 9 

Know Washington’s current planning and 
thinking. On page 4 Washington Per- 
spective regularly reports governmental 
activities of all types which may affect 
your company and your actions . . . even 
though you may not be aware of them. 


Suggestion 10 

See how foreign events influence you. 
Current economic, labor, and _ political 
changes around the world are reported 
weekly in Foreign Perspective. These 
reports, analyzed and interpreted for you 
by experienced editors, are a means to 
keep up with foreign news about mate- 
rials which you buy tieing in with do- 
mestic price and availability trends. 


Suggestion 11 

Letters to the Editor. Here’s a chance 
to register your opinion with the Editor— 
a chance, too, to read the comments of 
other PURCHASING WEEK readers who 
share their job interests and problems. 


Suggestion 12 

Learn how others answer problems you 
face today. Practical answers to com- 
mon problems appear weekly in “PUR- 
CHASING WEEK Asks You.” The an- 
swers to questions coming from other 
purchasing men may help you to solve 


your own problems. And you can sub-], 


mit questions too. 


Suggestion 13 
Broaden your outlook. A useful, easy-to- 
read, centerspread phctostudy focuses on 


an interesting phase of industry, business, 
or personal affairs weekly. You will 
look forward to reading it regularly. 
More often than not it’s dramatic enough 
to make good conversation . . . even with 
people outside of purchasing. It’s the 
kind of background material that helps 
you talk to top management mep.in a 
way that they'll appreciate. 


Suggestion 14 £ 
Watch for helpful Special Reports. Never 
dull, you'll find them to be useful and 
authoritative reporting in depth on inter- 
esting subjects. They cover such widely 
diversified topics as your health, raw 
materials, transportation, and _buyer- 
seller relationships. They are the kind 
of stories which can help serve you as 
stepping stones to management. 


Suggestion 15 

Be alert for ideas. Get interested in new 
subjects. A single good idea may pay 
for your subscription many times over. 
Many ideas, adapted for your operation, 
may show you ways to speed delivery, 
insure quality, avoid problems or cut 
costs. Just ONE idea can benefit you 
in many, many ways. 


Suggestion 16 

Start a file of New Product items. PurR- 
CHASING WEEK editors review dozens of 
new products in the weekly guide to New 
Products. Each one features the picture, 
description, price, and availability in- 
formation showing where you can order. 
Over 1,000 such available items pre- 
sented in convenient 3 x 5-in. file size, 
appeared in PURCHASING WEEK in 1958. 
And, if you are particularly interested 
in what’s ahead, each week Product Per- 
spective covers products in the blueprint 
stage. Both kinds of information may 


well help you to become the best in- 
formed authority on new products in your 
company. 


Suggestion 17 

Learn technical and engineering terms. 
Simple and accurate explanations of 
terms commonly used in technical fields 
appear weekly in Purchasing Week 
Definition. Thus, for better communica- 
tion of ideas, you can understand and 
talk the language of specialists. 


Suggestion 18 

Use the Buyers Guides. Each Buyers 
Guide contdins detailed information on 
just about every model of a given product. 
The tables, appearing regularly, name the 
companies manufacturing the product 
studied; list model numbers and trade 
names; describe product features, op- 
erating costs and distribution method. 
The table may give you sources you did 
not know existed the last time you were 
in the market. A brief look at the com- 
parison table will help you to decide 
which ONE is YOUR best buy. 


Suggestion 19 

Keep on top of meeting dates. Important 
meeting dates are shown chronologically 
in PURCHASING WEEK. New meetings, not 
announced previously, appear first in 
the listings to lighten your reading chore, 
give pertinent information quickly and 
allow you to make reservations early. 


Suggestion 20 

Want more information? Follow up on 
advertisements in PURCHASING WEEK and 
write to the manufacturer or call the local 
representative or distributor. Descriptive 
literature and a talk with a salesman will 
give you more information. On editorial 
items, write to PURCHASING WEEK. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


What characteristic would you rate 
number one in your favorite salesman? 
L. L. Newman 


Central States Mfg. Co. 
Arkansas City, Kan. 


place for the ‘high pressure’ salesman.” 


A. J. LeVasseur © 
Bristol Divisions of Associated 
Spring Corp., Bristol, Conn. 


“It would be the salesman’s desire and 
ability to be of outstanding service to 
my company. My favorite salesman is 
one who has a thorough knowledge of 
his product or products; he makes calls 
at proper intervals; he is well informed 
on price and market conditions and 
knows the status of orders we have placed 
with his firm. Also, he never refers to his 
company as ‘they’ but always as ‘we.’” 


Avery Bates 
Greenfield Corp., Greenfield, Mass. 


nothing specific to discuss.” 


Abe Morin 
Bogen-Presto, Division of 
The Siegler Corp., Paramus, N. J. 


“It’s the regard in which the salesman 
is held by his firm. Once an order is 
placed, the most important problem for 
the purchasing agent is to insure delivery 
as required. To do this he may have to 
call on the salesman to assist him in ex- 
pediting orders from his plant to meet 
the P.A.’s production schedule. Here the 
salesman in a strong position with his 
firm can be of invaluable assistance.” 


Louis DeSimone 
Pinte Packing Co. and Kern Valley 
Packing Co., Bakersfield, Calif. 


about. He is driven to see and to tal 


Stanley Elmer 
Columbia Cable & Electric Corp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“IT would say honesty and sincerity are 
the most important—knowing, in other 
words, that you can rely on him. The 
salesman is an invaluable aid and source 
of information for the purchasing agent, 
provided you have confidence in him, his 
product knowledge, his appraisal of mar- 
ket and price conditions, etc. Under such 
conditions, the salesman is indeed the 
purchasing man’s best friend.” 
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“It is the same characteristic I rate 
number one in all other professional men 
—honesty. A man who is honest instills 
in his prospect respect and a willingness 
to cooperate. Even though he may not re- 
ceive the order on the first call, eventually 
he will be the salesman most likely to be 
considered in the event of a change in 
source of supply. In my office there is no 


Greenfield Tap & Die, Division of United 


“Sincerity of approach and purpose 
should be the prime requisite of the val- 
uable salesman. The salesman calling on 
a busy purchasing agent should have a 
definite message to convey, a purpose for 
his visit, and above all he should practice 
sincerity. Too many times the salesman 
‘who just happens to be going through 
town’ will take up needless time with 


“IT rate enthusiasm number one. A 
person with real enthusiasm usually has 
an intense interest in what he is talking 


to many more people, thereby becoming 
an extremely valuable source of informa- 
tion. A buyer gets to know which sales- 
men are likely to be able to supply him 


— with reliable information. I encourage 
az this type of salesman.” 
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greatest safety factor. 


MARKED 


clearly with type, size and 
number of conductors, as well 
as catalog number, all for easy 
identification. 
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DYNACHROME 


U/L approved as oil proof... can 
be submerged in oil without harm. 


to provide highest visibility and 


Write today for 
new FREE catalog 


WELL BUILT WIRES SINCE 1899 


WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


NEW HAVEN 14, CONNECTICUT 


_————— 


TELEPHONE CHestnut 8-5515 
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IN DANBURY, CONN., at Ec 
director, cameras, and equip 


4 
\ 


To thousands of P.A.’s viewing show in 12 U. S. and Canadian cities, TV tour looked extremely simple, BUT . . . MONITORING all cameras 
quired 12 technicians in the 


Eagle Pencil Co. Takes Thousands of P.A.s in 12 
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EAGLE PENCIL P. A., Clyde Womer, suggested value analysis IN ATLANTA, E. M. Lusink, right, representing Coca-Cola pur- § SENIOR BUYER, Fred Duplissea, Pacific G. & E. Co., San Fran- 
theme— including quality lab. test shots—in order to appeal _— chasing said: “The testing was most impressive part of show. _ cisco liked presentation. “After years of buying pencils, it 
te other P.A.’s of customer companies. Reception to this new You can’t argue with well-tested performance.” J. W. Welch, was valuable to see how they are made. | would like to have 
T.V. sales approach from P.A.’s across country was mixed. left, of Georgia Power labeled the presentation “Informative.” seen more of manufacturing processes, less value analysis.” 
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I Co.'s plant, TV technicians, actors, HOURS OF REHEARSAL up to show time involved script changes and con- 
e needed to produce hour-long show. stant coaching of amateur participants. Result was polished, live telecast. 


pment of “electronic salesman” re- SIX TV CAMERA CREWS had to move quickly to cover the 7-acre plant. 


room to send picture cross country. Program was directed and coordinated by director Marc Daniels, at right. 


SeeCRal il 


PROFESSIONAL PERFORMERS, like commentator Walter Cronkite, 
were assisted by Vice President David Price and others. 


CONFUSION of cables and cameras disrupted normal produc- 
tion of pencil plant for two days to bring on-the-spot T.V. views. 


es on Danbury Plant Tour by Closed Circus 


N FRANCISCO, most of the 400 viewers liked the show. 

buyer, Stanley Schnepple, right, of Ravenswood was 
of them. But in Cleveland, one P.A. complained: “If 
came to see value analysis, you were disappointed.” 
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IN CHICAGO, Eagle's tetal office manager Robert Overend, 
left, received comments from over 600 attenders. A féw 
thought the show was “just a long commercial’ and “bey- 
ing is still a matter of economics, not closed TV shows.” 


PurchdSing Week 


AFTER SHOW in Atlanta, office supplies buyer, M. K. Tuttle, 
Reynolds Aluminum Supply, received memento of TV plant 
tour. “If | wasn’t convinéed before, | am now,” he teld 
PW. ‘The time spent this afternoon was certainly worth it.” 
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Purchasing Manuals —| 


Purchasing 
Manuals 
Have Many 
Values 


By F. ALBERT HAYES 
Consulting Editor 
Purchasing Week 


Purchasing manuals are valuable to 
the company, the purchasing department, 
and suppliers. For the company they 
establish the working relationship in buy- 
ing for all departments. For purchasing 
they acknowledge the mangement posi- 
tion of this department. For the supplier, 
they provide working rules for all con- 
tracts. 

Yet, in my opinion, not even 25% 
of firms with N.A.P.A. members have 
created such a valuable publication. And 
of those few, one-third have merged 
statements of policies with procedural 
manuals which never reach suppliers. 
Probably less than 5% of the companies 
distribute manuals helpful to their sup- 
pliers, 

This does not imply that those thous- 
ands of firms represented in N.A.P.A. 
but distributing no purchasing policies 
are not efficient. Too many prosperous 
and well-managed firms are in this group 
to imply that written purchasing policies 
are the only way to success. Many times, 
the companies have effective policies, 
but they are not written. They are in- 
grained in the long operation of the com- 
pany. 

But what happens when those that 
carry such policies in their heads and 
hearts retire or die? I know of many 
cases where the intent to write a policy 
existed long before retirement. But in 
the race, retirement won. The valuable 
purchasing policies were lost in the re- 
sulting shuffle. 

One valuable trend in _ purchasing 
manuals is the growth of policy state- 
ments meant primarily for the supplier. 
These are the kind found in the British 
Columbia Electric “welcome” booklet, 
or the General Electric “Selling to General 
Electric.” Or, it may be directly supplier- 
oriented as Western Electric’s recent 
booklet, “Purchasing Welcomes Your 
Ideas.” In all, the purpose is to enlist the 
help of the supplier. At the same time 
it establishes a reference manual for all 
contacts with your company. 

But whether the manuals enlist help 
from suppliers or just set up procedural 


Type of Manual 


Welcome ||| 


Co 


Distributed To Purpose 


Size Unit Cost 


1. Create friendly 
reception 


Salesmen 


2. Acquaint new sales-| 
men with company, 


| 5-20 pages, 
pocketsize 


5¢ to 25¢ 


Perchasi 
Policy ad 
Manual 


Policy Manual 


Suppliers 
for dealing with 
Other departments company 


within company 


. Define ground rules 


. Establish authority 
and scope of pur- 
chasing department 


15¢ to 50¢, depend- 
ing on use of color 
and cover 


11-20 pages 


SELLING 
To 
GEWERAL ELECTRIC 


sora @ BR te Melhe commuy 


Supplier’s Guide 


Suppliers 
salesmen 


ments 


. Be helpful to new 


. Encourage ideas for 
company require- 


20-30 pages, 
pocketsize 


30¢ to 75¢ 


TME APORiCaAN WREAD Company 
PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
MANUAL OF 
PRincrcas 
POLICIES * PROCEDURES 


Procedure-and-Policy Manual 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Internal use 1. Establish written 
| policies for all 
To selected outsiders 


only - & 


purchasing problems 
Source book on pro- 
| cedures of purchas- 


Binder: 35¢—$2.50 
Printing: 1-2¢/page 
Development: 4-6 
hrs /page 
Maintenance: 

| 1/3-1/2 of 1 man’s 
| time 


80-150 pages 


rules, they establish one thing—recog- 
nition of the purchasing department as an 
important part of the company. This is 
especially true when, as in Dorr-Oliver’s 
popular Purchasing Policy Manual, the 
president of the company writes: “This 
guide is for all purchasing personnel .. . 
for personnel in all other departments... 
so our principal suppliers and fabricators 
will understand basic company purchas- 
ing policy.” 

This particular example of a good 
purchasing manual intended for suppliers 
has few procedures but deals with pur- 
chasing’s responsibilities, authority, and 
principles. It leaves no questions as to 
reciprocity. It indulges in no weasel 
words about acceptance of gifts. A ven- 
dor quickly finds out who to see and what 
cooperation exists between departments 
of the company. 

“Yet this manual was developed,” 
A. F. Jaeger, director of purchases, 
says, “because we had trouble with engi- 
neers making commitments without reali- 
zing it. Top management’s blessing en- 
abled us to produce a manual which 
solved this problem, but it also had many 
other advantages.” 


Back in 1923 when N.A.P.A. first 


F. Albert Hayes is widely known 
for his work in developing purchas- 
ing manuals. As former vice presi- 
dent of purchasing at Bigelow- 
Sanford, he was responsible for 
developing their well-known man- 
ual. Since retirement he Has pursued 
this interest in seminars and associa- 
tion work. He just.returned from a 
6-week trip to Yugoslavia, for the 
I.C.A.'on business management. 


adopted a statement of principles, one 
of the first standards talked about “. . . 
carrying out established company poli- 
cies.” But at this time the number of firms 
having written purchasing policies were 
very small. Now, some 36 years later, 
the number of companies having such 
policies is still a small minority. Within 
the last few years I have received answers 
from 620 companies on this subject, 
and the results show: 

Have written policies 
use 6.5% 

Policies merged with procedures, but 
with limited vendor circulation 
16.0% 

Have no written policy statements 
77.5% 

But the recent trend is encouraging. 
Every month sees some other company 
reaping the benefits of publishing a pur- 
chasing manual directed at the supplier. 
And the reception from vendors has been 
most encouraging. 

When our own (Bigelow-Sanford) 
manual went out some years ago to 1,200 
principal suppliers, the response was 
amazing. Over 86% of the comments 
were complimentary. Typical of such 
were: 

“My life would be happier if more of 

our customers had such well-defined 

purchasing policy.” 
Vice president of sales 


for internal 


“This will help us carry out our part 
of your purchasing policies.” 
Raw commodity supplier 


“This manual will minimize our time in 
contacting your people and assure us 
we are dealing with the best qualified 
member of your organization. It also 
tells us who has the final authortiy to 
make ultimate buying decision. Our 
thanks for this manual.” 

President of machinery 


manufacturer firm 
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More recent manuals from Dorr-Oliver, 
General Electric, and others have received 
the same enthusiastic reception. Ford 
Motor Co.’s Partners in Progress—Sup- 
plier’s Guide to Purchasing made quite 
an impression last year. So did Western 
Electric’s, North American Aviation’s, 
and Union Oil’s booklets. 

As company management recognizes 
purchasing’s potential, the need for a 
statement of policy is evident. As prime 
target on the firing line, purchasing is 
the originator of vendor relations—which 
is one reason for not keeping purchasing 
policies confidential. If specific policies 
are established to attain good vendor re- 
lations, the vendor should be first to know 
them. 

But written purchasing policies have 
other advantages. One is as a symbol of a 
management function. One of the first 
questions asked by internal auditors and 
outside consultants is: “What is your 
company’s purchasing policy?” This 
question is followed quickly with: “Is it 
written? Is it used?” 

If the answers are “‘yes” the company’s 
performance rating will be up a notch. 
As example p. 15 notes, improvement in 
such a rating can be accomplished by the 
fact that “. . . policies have been definitely 
established and widely disseminated 
within the company and among vendors.” 

Formulation of objectives is the start 
of purchasing management. Without that 
it remains a supervisory—not a manage- 
ment—job. And anyone who has been 
able to write down the purchasing policies 
of his company quickly finds that rela- 
tions with other departments must be 
defined. 

Gaining stature with other department 
is always an advantage of the new 
manuals. The first comment from mana- 
gers of other departments is “Now I 
appreciate what you really do over in pur- 
chasing.” And knowing what. the objec- 
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Raw Commodities 
Other Purchasing 


Dept. Composite 


From consultant's report: 


President's signature.” 


Purchasing Dept. Ratings Improved by Manual 


Before Afterward 
(3 years later) 
no. 4 
.. 2a 342 
.. Wr 4 


Scale: 1 = critical, 2 — danger, 3 = caution, 4-5 — sound 


“There has been clarification of purchasing policies and principles, 
both within and outside organization. This was effectively provided 
through publication and issuance of a manual transmitted over 


tives are usually breeds respect for them 
from other groups within the company. 

If manuals prove so valuable then, 
why do so few companies have them? One 
reason is procrastination, feeling that 
something else is more important. But 
perhaps basically, few purchasing de- 
partments appreciate the full impact of 
such a manual. Tangible results are dif- 
ficult to measure, yet any company that 
has done it will say it has been worth it 
in better supplier relations, improved 
internal operation, as well as a new 
recognition by their own management. 
It may be that the exploratory work 
within the company just in getting de- 
cisions resolved before writing has been 
the real payoff. 

As the chart on p. 14 shows, this kind 
of manual is not cheap—either in prepa- 
ration time or printing. But most com- 
small—which have 
‘developed this purchasing tool are not 
known for their philanthropic approach 
in running a business. In one or more 
ways it has added to the profit picture 
of the company. 

Which type of pamphlet you want 
to produce can be tailored to almost any 


budget you have. A small “welcome” 
booklet with simple statement of policies 
(like B. C. Electric’s) is perhaps the 
easiest and quickest to produce. Man- 
hours may be numbered in 2-3 weeks. 
The intent here is to let the supplier know 
whom to see, what you buy, and your 
over-all purchasing policy. 

Next step up the ladder are the more 
sophisticated (and expensive) 11-20 page 
manuals. These may cover only “Princi- 
ples of Good Source Relations” as Per- 
sonal Products does in theirs. But most 
include many details needed by a vendor: 
what products are bought, who buys them 
at each plant location, what suppliers 
should do, plus a fairly well explained 
purchasing policy. These policies may 
have been extracted from the complete 
set used internally within the company. 

The most expensive, and expansive, 
are those like Bigelow-Sanford, Union 
Oil, Foxboro Co., and Moore Business 
Forms which require 20 to 40 pages to tell 
all. This leaves little doubt as to policies 
followed with vendors on even small 
matters: free samples, handling non- 
patented samples, visiting hours, and re- 
ciprocity. Partly because it costs more 


THIS 
PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 
MANUAL 


belongs 
in your 
file 


boilers, stacks, metal fences, 


and technical information. 
Rust-Oleum Catalog No. 257— today! 


A matter of 
excellence. 


Distinctive Z 
as yourown YF 
fingerprint. 
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New 36-page catalog in full color shows you how to Stop 
Rust — and provide lasting beauty in your choice of colorful 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings on tanks, girders, metal sash, pipes, 
fire escapes, and many other 
applications Includes over one-hundred actual color chips — 
plus important application photos, surface preparation data, 
Request your KREE copy of 


Rust-Oleum Corporation © 2580 Oakton Street @ Evanston, Illinois 
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Your nearby Rust-Oleum 
industrial Distributor 
maintains complete stocks 
for your convenience. 


to produce, this type manual may be cir- 
culated to suppliers only upon request. 

There is one other type manual, but 
it is not supplier-oriented even though 
it may find its way into his hands. This 
is the type exemplified by the 1934 exam- 
ple of Aluminum Co. of America—a 
250-page document spelling out detailed 
company policy, plus practices and pro- 
cedures derived from them. 

Still another method some companies 
have used to let suppliers know purchas- 
ing policies is to have it explained in the 
company house organ, such as the recent 
example in the June issue of Bethlehem 
Steel Review. 

But no matter in what form this 
written purchasing policy statement ap- 
pears, it finds wide acclaim from vendors 
and from other departments in the com- 
pany. And it also gains new recognition 
for the department from its own manage- 
ment. 

For those who wish to: reap the bene- 
fits of a supplier-oriented.:manual—and 
who don’t mind a little iitensive work— 
our story next week wilFtell you how to 
prepare the contents of a manual for your 
company (see box at right). 


Coming Next Week, 
How to Write Your Manual 


Once you are convinced of the value 
of a manual, you will probably want to 
prepare one for your own operations and 
company. This is no easy task even for 
an experienced writer. The way to do 
the proper kind of a job is to custom- 
design it. Collecting manuals from other 
companies and paraphrasing their con- 
tents (or lifting them verbatim) will give 
you a sloppy job. 

Next week, Al Hayes continues his 
series with an article to guide you in 
preparing your manual. It will advise 
you on what types of manuals are avail- 
able. It will list the contents. This 
article will serve as a basic guide for any 
P.A. editor. 

A following article in the series will 
tell you how to use your manual once 
it is printed. It will also explain how the 
company and the vendors can get the 
most benefit from it, 
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CORRUGATED BOX for packing 


and shipping wet products 


Hinde & Dauch’s new M/R 
(moisture-resistant) boxes— 
made from a totally new kind of 
corrugated board—keep their 
strength no matter how wet the 
product they protect. Used in 
produce hydrocoolers, M/R 
boxes actually shed water instead 
of soaking it up. In addition, they 
stack and handle easier; provide 
better insulation, more product 
protection. Independent studies 
indicate that M/R boxes reduce 
shipping damage to peaches by 
50%. And their smooth, clean sur- 
faces can be printed with attrac- 
tive designs. 

Packing and shipping wet 
products? Write today for full 
information on how new M/R 
corrugated boxes can provide 
substantial savings in your 


COMPRESSION TEST PROVES 
M/R STRENGTH 
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Here are results from actual laboratory com- 
pression tests on regular and M/R boxes. 
Under 90% relative humidity, regular box 
collapsed under 800 Ibs. M/R box withstood 
1263 Ibs. Proof that M/R board is stronger— 
wet or dry 


operation, an 
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Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


Authority on Packaging « Sandusky, Ohio « 15 Factories * 42 Sales Offices 
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Imprinting Machine 
Combines Marking and Numbering 


Automatic footage imprinting machine 
consists of two units. One provides the 
marking of consecutive numbers and 
trade mark or code marking. The other 
provides controlled drive and measuring 
mechanism. Major moving parts of num- 
bering head and tripping mechanisms 
are heat treated and permanently lubri- 
cated to prevent corrosion, galling, and 
wear under 600F. temperatures. 

Price: $3,180. Delivery: 8 wk. 

Acromark Co., 321 Morrell St., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. (P.W., 3/9/59) 


Analyzer 


Measures Hydrogen in Metals 


Hydrogen analyzer measures 
the amount of dissolved hydro- 
gen in metals or other solid mate- 
rials. Analyzer can quickly deter- 
mine hydrogen in a typical 1-gm. 
metal sample over a-range of 0.2 
to 1,000 ppm. Magnetic or non- 
magnetic samples can be ana- 
lyzed. There are no high voltages 
and no exposed electrical con- 
nections. 

Price: $3,750 fob. Bethlehem, 
Pa. Delivery: immediate. 

Fisher Scientific Co., 389 
Fisher Blidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
(P.W., 3/9/59) 


Riveting Machine 
Feeds, Sets Semi-Tubular Rivets 


Model 110A riveting machine has a 
standard throat depth of 10 in. Model 
automatically feeds and sets semi-tubular 
rivets up to 5/16 in. dia. and 18/16 in. 
long with a heavy setting. Machine has 
an eccentric actuated toggle linkage at- 
tached directly to the spindle. Mechanism 
lets machine develop a maximum force 
through the rivet setting range and 
eliminates most vibration and jar which 
usually accompany the setting of such 
heavy rivets. 

Price: $2,085 (exclusive of electrical 
equipment). Delivery: 6 wk. 

Tubular Rivet & Stud Co., Quincy 70, 
Mass. (P.W., 3/9/59) 


Floor Maintainer 


Cleans and Polishes 


Model 16E silent floor machine in- 
cludes a new type gear reducer, with steel 
gears. Gear reducer decreases noise of 
the floor machine. Reducer is a separate 
unit, easily removed from the unit for 
simple repair. Steel gears require no 
lubrication. Floor machine also includes 
a sensitive switch handle and 50 ft. of 
three-wire cable. Each machine is 
equipped with polish and scrub brushes. 
A ¥% hp. motor rests directly over the 
brush. 

Price: $310. $20 extra (adjustable 
handle). Delivery: immediate. 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Hunt- 
ington, Ind. (P.W., 3/9/59) 
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Calculator 
Accurate to Thousandths 


Magic brain pocket calcu- 
lator does mathematical cal- 
culations. Circular slide rule 
consists of two flat metal 
discs, and a sliding indicator. 
It multiplies, divides, calcu- 
lates discounts and percent- 
ages, solves problems in 
square roots, cube roots, 
fractions, problems using Pi. 

Price: $4.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Cal-Math Co., P. O. Box 
5536, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
(P.W., 3/9/59) 


Air Pressure Regulators 
For Non-Corrosive Gases and Liquids 


Series 20AR small pressure regulators 
handle air, water, and non-corrosive 
gases and liquids. Regulators pass air 
flows up to 20 cfm. at 100 psi. air pres- 
sure and provide reliable pressure regula- 
tion even with widely fluctuating line 
pressure and rapidly varying air flow. 
They can be used at a maximum primary 
pressure of 400 psi. and a maximum de- 
livery pressure of 100 psi. Maximum op- 
erating temperature is 200F. Regulators 
can be serviced without removing. 

Price: from $3.98. Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

C. A. Norgren Co., Englewood, Colo. 
(P.W., 3/9/59) 


Tin Plate Handler 


Has Magnetic Action 


Magnetic tin plate attachment is de- 
signed for holding loose sheets of tin 
plate during transportation of a pallet. 
Magnetic action of the attachment se- 
curely grips the load to prevent slipping 
or tipping of the plate. Magnetic control 
switch mounted on the truck cowl has a 
maintained contact position to energize 
the magnet for securing the load. “Off” 
position of switch de-energizes magnet 
for releasing load and for standard fork 
truck operations. 

Price: about $1,100. Delivery: 4 wk. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio (P.W., 
3/9/59) 


Complete Drum Heater 
Melts Drum Contents 


Light-weight complete drum heater is 
used for rapid melting of drums or bar- 
rels of tars, heavy oils, resins, and other 
fluids. Heater consists of two parts: the 
cylindrical portion (DH-112-C) and the 
base portion for the bottom of the drum 
(DH-114-B). Closely spaced heating coils 
provide uniform heat over practically 
every square inch of the drum surface. 
Cylindrical heater and base unit have in- 
dividual heavy-duty thermostats to con- 
trol temperatures up to 550F. 

Price: $340 (DH-112-C), $200 (DH- 
114-B). Delivery: within 3 wk. 

Glas-Col Apparatus Co., 711 Hulman 
St., Terre Haute, Ind. (P.W., 3/9/59) 
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delivery data with each product description. 


Magnets This Week’s— 
Lift Up to 250 Lb. 


Magnets do a_ detecting-re- 4 
trieving job in industry. They ‘ uc erspec ive 
locate pipes in walls or floors 

of plants. Magnets retrieve tools 
and other iron or steel objects MARCH 9-15 
from holes, wells, pits, and other 
inaccessible places, even from 
under water. They are used for 


New and better ways to shape metal are under development by the 
Na ] metalworking industry. These trends are hard at work shaping the future 
magnetizing of tools, separation of the industry, too: 
ane — en ts pe = Parts weighing in at 200 Ib. or more can be made by the lost-wax 
ann investment casting process using new hollow-pattern techniques. With 
Price: $8.50 (5 Ib.), $22.50 previous techniques, large solid wax patterns sometimes shrunk leading 
(15% Ib.). Delivery: immediate. to undersize castings. Just as bad, wax patterns expand when they are 
Edmund Scientific Co., Bar- heated to melt out the wax. This can break a large mold. Hollow pour- 
rington, N. J. (P.W., 3/9/59) ing produces wax subassemblies that can be joined to make large-size 
patterns. 


* New chipless machining technique shapes the inside diameter of tubu- 
lar parts. Called Intraform, the process was developed by Cincinnati 
V-Belt Drive Milling Machine Co. It works this way: pulsating dies on the outside 
of the tube squeeze the tube to conform to the contour of a mandrel 

For Tandem Duals on the inside of the tube. The mandrel is stationary, while the tube feeds 

V-belt drive can transmit over i. 
nearly full power to the non- _Intraform has been used to shape nonferrous and ferrous alloys in 
powered axle. Result is im- sizes ranging from % to 5 in. in outside diameter. Besides tubing, the 
proved traction and braking and Intraform machine can handle pre-machined blanks, forgings, castings, 
increased tire life. V-belt op- extrusions, and powdered metal parts. 
erates on sheaves mounted be- The whole concept of chipless machining has metalworking people 
tween the dual wheels. It may talking these days. They figure that almost any process that eliminates 
a Peg hlngel se = or even reduces rough machining is bound to save money. It’s cheaper, 
tion. Total weight of the V-belt they say, to go into production with a part that’s close to the finished part. 
and sheaves is about 200 Ib. ’ : ' , 

Price: $650. Delivery: im- * Ultrasonic energy is moving out of its present status as a way to 
mediate. clean parts, detect flaws, and gage thickness into metalworking applica- 

Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton 1, tions. Already, ultrasonic welding is growing in use. There’s some work 
Ohio (P.W. 3/9/59) being done in extruding metal—also with etching and galvanizing. But 
so far they are all purely developmental. 


¢ There’s a new way for high-speed machining of aluminum and stain- 
less steel honeycomb. Developed by Anocut Engineering Co., it chips 
Electric Drill tiny chunks of metal from the honeycomb with electric sparks. Removal 
rates are 30 ft. per min. at a 0.060 in. depth in stainless. This compares 
with 2 to 5 ft. per min. at 0.030 in. with electrolytic machining. 

Special drill is used for Heart of Anocut’s process is a metal wheel with slots on its edge. As 
extra caliber drilling in ma- the wheel turns 2,500 sparks per sec. chew into the honeycomb. There’s 
chinery, rigging, construc- this disadvantage, though: Local heating takes place and can affect the 
tion, and repair work. It metallurgical properties of the honeycomb. For this reason, Anocut 


ills ic 1 i ° ° 
drills diameters up to 2 in. recommends its process for roughing cuts only. 
in steel, % in. in masonry, 


be nog rang 3 —“ = e Another technique also holds promise for honeycomb structures. This 


is compact and close-coupled time it has to do with brazing metal honeycomb core material to itself 
for maximum efficiency. and to face sheets. It, too, saves considerable time. 

Price: $49.95. Delivery: Most metal honeycomb structures are brazed in a retort under an inert 
immediate. atmosphere to prevent contamination of the bond. An Armour Research 

Industrial Automotive Di- Foundation development, sponsored by Twin Coach Co. and Grumman 
vision, Black & Decker Mfg. Aircraft, does away with the retort, uses quartz infrared lamps instead. 
Co., Towson, Md. (P.W., The technique is quick and clean, and is especially useful with titanium 
3/9/59) which is particularly susceptible to contamination. Further development 
in terms of size and complexity of the structure is underway. 


Portable 


© Uniform composition and thickness of a cermet (combination ceramic 

Ein} and metal) coating on complex metal parts is possible with a new process 

Tumble-Finisher developed by Vitro Corp. of America. The cermet can be used to protect 
Variable Speed Drive the metal from high temperatures. 

Tumble-finisher Model RA Here’s how the coating is applied by Vitro’s process: Two electrodes, 
Rollabrader offers precision and the part to be coated is one of them, are dipped in a suspension of 
portability for small parts finish- powdered metal oxide and ceramics. An electrostatic field is created 
ing, deburring, and polishing op- around the electrodes and the powder is drawn to the part. When the 
erations. The 0.5 cu. ft. ma- desired coating thickness is built up the part is fired in a reducing atmos- 
chine features a barrel drive sys- phere which reduces the oxide to metal. The ceramic is trapped in the 


tem using four neoprene rollers pores of the metal creating a cermet. 
and dual drive shafts. Variable 


speed drive is adjustable from ® Static electricity also makes possible a new type of chuck that will 
20 to 46 rpm. Tumble-finisher 


+ hold nonferrous alloys as well as ferrous alloys. Conventional electrical 
~ a oe ag chucks use magnetic force to hold the workpiece in place. But their 
a a use is limited to magnetic materials. Electro-force, Inc.’s new chuck gets 

Rampe Mfg. Co., 14915 its holding power from static electrical charges on the work and on the 
Woodworth Ave., Cleveland 10, chuck surface. They’re opposite charges to make the two attract each 
Ohio (P.W., 3/9/59) other. 
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Theres an Industrial Wiper for Every Need 


Industrial wipers are a product bought by many purchasing agents. There 

y G ‘ d t N p ' are several materials on the market aimed at doing a specific job. The table be- 

WwW roduc § ~ low is designed to point out what is available in the field, what features are offered 

our uide 0 € RS by the various materials, and show where each is most advantageously used. Match 
(Continued from page 17) your need with what is offered, follow the guide, and pick your material. 
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Pete Cid Rag-Type Industrial Wipers 


Double Break Contacts 


Material Features Sizes Where Used 


Klixon 8150 circuit breaker is a 
thermal type, trip-free, indicating | | TOP-PRICE 
control designed for 30 v. dc. and CATEGORY 
many 110 v. ac. circuits. In heating White cotton sheets | Absorbency, light weight) 15 to 24 in. sq. | Printing trade, food in- 
and air-conditioning applications, the dustry, general cleaning 
breaker is used for rectifier and cable | 
protection on control equipment. It 
is also used for wire protection of mo- 
bile equipment, and for component | | Cheesecloth, beef- | Feather weight, absorb-| 24 to 48 in. sq. | Dusting and polishing, 
protection in units such as battery | | cloth ency, softness office work 
charges. a a 

Price: 50¢ to 60¢. Delivery: 4 wk. 

Metals &! Controls swatting, ate MEDIUM-PRICE 


Parr CATEGORY 
3/9/59) Attleboro, Mass. (PW., Cotton ticking Medium weight, few Up to 24 in. sq. | Printing trade, general 


seams, softness, dura- wiping, where rewash- 
bility, absorbency ing is used 


Cotton sheeting Seamless, uniformity, Up to 36 in. sq. | Precision work, furniture 
absorbency cleaning, printing trade 


Mixed colored Durable, lintless, soft Up to 24 in. sq. | Printing trade, general 
garments wiping, lintless wiping 


Grease Cup Light flannel Medium weight, soft, Up to 24 in. sq. | Polishing, liquid mop-up, 
; 5 blankets absorbency, even general wiping, 
Self-Feeding Lubrication shapes, few seams furniture 


Lubrimatic grease cups offer automatic | | Light jersey Excellent absorbency, | Irregular In printing trade, labora- 
self-feeding lubrication with visible con- medium weight, mixed tory, polishing, general 


trol for all plain or anti-friction bearings. colors wiping 
Lubrimatic grease cups feature a 4-oz. ; ; ; ; 
lubricant reservoir; vented clear, unbreak- Knitted underwear (Softness, durability, Irregular Printing trade, office 
able plastic cylinder for easy view of lub- (white) absorbency, lint-free wiping, polishing, food 
ricant supply; spring and weighted plun- industry 
ger to feed grease to bearing with prede- 
termined pressure. A _ protective valve | | LOW-PRICE 
seats when cup is full, preventing grease CATEGORY 
from entering bearing. Down-pressure | | Mixed colored Lintless, light weight Irregular Where lintlessness is 
grease gun fitting eliminates cup breaking. | | garments needed and price is factor 
eo tal Man ae ~ Overall legs Durability, fair absorb- | 15 to 18 in. sq. | General machine wiping, 
Box 9194, Ft. Worth 7, Texas (P.W., oncy generally heavy industry 
3/9/59. 


Scrim curtains Few seams, light weight,| 24 to 30 in. sq. | General machine wiping, 
lintless glassware 


Heavy cotton Durability, lintless, blue’) 15 to 18 in. sq. | General wiping, con- 
ticking and white color struction, where rewash- 
m . . ed 
Power Supply Units ist 
> one Lace curtains Light weight, absorb- Up to 30 in. sq. | Oily mop-up, machinery 
High Stability ency, few seams, rectan- wiping, general wiping, 
Models HV25 and HV15 gtlar in shape cleaning hands 
high voltage suppliers are 
used in precision spectro- — 
scopy and fast coincidence 
applications with 14-stage 


immaiteter ties. fene Nonwoven Industrial Wipers 


tures include use of temp- Features | Where Used 
erature regulated voltage | | ___ 
standards, ac. chopper amp- Quick pickup Electronics, appliances, optical, precision 
lifiers, high-gain dc. ampli- Excellent liquid retention tools and instruments, small!parts, printing, 
gi-g Pp 
fiers. rs absorbent furniture, pharmaceutical. 
ice: $6 ' ivery: yong 
45 dave $625 ea. Delivery ey 
a Eradicates fingerprints 
Victoreen Instrument Co., ‘ 
5806 Hough Ave., Cleve- eg 
land 3, Ohio (P.W., 3/9/59) 
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Paper Industrial Wipers 
Abbreviations Features Where Used 


atmosphere ft.-lb. foot pound Fant aaaaapion = , sinc oa pager oe Ray cere 
American Wire Gage gpm. gallons per minute High capacity‘of absorption printing shops, for machine]tool mainte- 
brake horsepower ihp. indicated horsepower Stapecete SERED GORGE eine Wan EPNNTNNS « « <2 
British Thermal unit kip one thousand pounds Safety Features: metalworking, transportation, petroleum re- 
center to center kva. kilovolt-ampere Makes use of dispensers fining. 

Birmingham Wire Gage kwhr. _ kilowatt-hour Won't catch in machine 
cubic feet per minute ppm. parts per million Sanitary 
center of gravity psia. pounds per square inch absolute No laundry bills 
chemically pure psig. pounds per square inch gage 
decibel rms. root mean square 
ores feet (feet board measure) | shp. shaft horsepower 

ash point sp. gr. specific gravit * , 
feet per minute tel. P pac = im Seeerere ORtND enpeaty 
foot candle t. & g. tongue and groove Discardable 
Eliminates collection of wipers 


High lintless factor 
Uniform size 
Durable construction 
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Suppliers React to 
Expand and Build 


suppliers are expanding old plants 
adding to their product lines. 
changes announced in the past few 


High Voltage Engineering 


Burlington, Mass.—High Volt- 
age Engineering Corp.’s plant 
here will increase its facilities by 
20% when a new wing is com- 
pleted by mid-year. 

The addition will allow space 
for manufacturing and research 
and development. Part will be 
used to assemble the company’s 
million-dollar, 10-million-elec- 
ron-volt tandem Van de Graaff 
accelerators for atomic energy 
— throughout the free 

orld. 


Inland Steel Products 


Chicago—Inland Steel Prod- 
cts Co., of Milwaukee, a sub- 
Sidiary of Inland Steel Co., has 
added to its building line with the 
purchase of machinery, tools, and 
equipment of Steelcraft Mfg. Co. 

Inland will start production of 

rigid frame buildings in Cincin- 
nati factory space leased from 
Steelcraft. 
The purchase is part of the 
multi-million dollar expansion of 
_ Steel unit’s metal building 
ine. 


American Chemical Corp. 


Watson, Calif.—Construction 
of a $7.5 million petrochemical 
plant here began recently with 
completion scheduled for Janu- 
ary, 1960. 

American Chemical Corp., 
owned by Stauffer Chemical Co. 
and Richfield Oil Corp., will pro- 
duce ethyl chloride, ethylene di- 
chloride, and vinyl chloride mon- 
omer when the facility opens. 
It also plans to make plastic 
polymers, co-polymers as well as 
perchlorethylene and _ trichlor- 
ethylene. 


Stone Container Corp. 


Chicago—Stone Container 
Corp. has broadened its product 
line with the purchase of Camp- 
bell Box & Tag Co., South Bend, 
Ind. Campbell manufactures and 
stocks standard size folding car- 
tons, shipping and labeling tags, 
gift-folder packages, and a va- 
riety of industrial-use items. 


Black Rock Mfg. Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. — Black 
Rock Mfg. Co. has added to its 
machinery line with the purchase 
of Reed-Prentice lathes and 
millers from Package Machinery 
Corp., East Long Meadow, Mass. 
Black Rock plans to keep mod- 
ernizing all its products to meet 
industry’s changing needs. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 


Trentwood, Wash.—A $3 mil- 
lion expansion project at Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp.’s 
plant here provides for a new 
production line to roll aluminum 
The installation will 
include special finishing, drying, 
and coiling equipment. The new 
facilities will be installed in the 


for cans. 


existing plant buildings. 


DuPont Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. — DuPont 


Better Business, 
Plants, Add Lines 


New York—Reacting to the improvement in business conditions, 


, building ones at new sites, and 


Here are some of the optimistic 


weeks: 


unit here ups the firm’s output 
50%. Both products were pro- 
duced only at DuPont’s Niagara, 
N. Y., plant. 

The new sodium capacity is 
expected to supply needs for 
metal in high energy fuels, metal 
descaling, and chemical process- 
ing. Part of the chlorine produc- 


tion will be used to make titan- 
ium dioxide pigment in a plant 
under construction at New John- 
sonville, Tenn. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 


Moultrie, Ga. — Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
will erect a $500,000 plant here 
to produce plumbing goods. It 
will be Bridgeport’s first plant in 
the Southeast. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber 


Tacoma, Wash.—Purchase of 
United Wood Corp., West Mem- 
phis, Ark., adds another item to 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.'s 


panel product line. United’s 
flakeboard will now be known as 
Versaflake. ; 


Versaflake will be distributed 
through Weyerhaeuser’s Silvatek 
products division. 

Weyerhaeuser plans to expand 
and modernize the West Mem- 
phis subsidiary. 


H. K. Porter Co. 


Chicago—With the purchase 
of National Electric Products 
Corp. of Ambridge, Pa., H. K. 
Porter Company, Inc., continues 
expanding its electrical equip- 
ment line. 

National Electric, now a di- 
vision of Porter, will continue to 


make and market its “product 
lines: rigid, thin-wall and flexihlc 
steel conduit, boxes and fittings, 
building wires and cables, high 
yoltage cables, and underfloor 
raceway systems. 


Price Electric Corp. 


Frederick, Md.—Price Elec- 
tric Corp. has opened its rede- 
signed South Jefferson St. plant 
here to assemble, clean, paint, 
and ship relays. The facility, 
known as plant 2, increases re- 
lay production through new auto- 
matic equipment and a work 
area arranged to keep output 
flow at a high level. 
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Co.’s new sodium and chlorine 


Bone 


CConrainers 


Every Mead Bonded Container you buy is guaranteed to equal or exceed specifications 
set up under Rule 41, Uniform Freight Classification and Rule 5, National Motor 
Freight Classification. If a Mead Bonded Container does not meet these 
specifications, Mead will immediately pay the full cost of defective containers 

or rush replacements to you. 


Whether you buy nationally or locally, whether you need standard or specially 
designed corrugated shipping containers, any of the strategically located Mead 
Containers plants will give you the best in service and guaranteed quality. 


For full information about Mead Bonded Containers and Mead container research 
and design facilities, write, wire or call collect your nearest Mead Containers office! 
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OF TOP QUALITY 
MEAD CONTAINERS! 


Mead guarantees |.C.C.-approved quality standards 
and backs it with a half-million dollar bond! 


containers 


MEAD CONTAINERS, INC. 
Executive Offices, 4927 Beech St., 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

National Sales Offices, 230 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, New Yorke 6124 N. Milwaukee 


Ave., Chicago 46, Ill. and in principal cities. 


Subsidiary of 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 
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In the World of Sales 


James J. Thompson has joined 
TechFab, Inc., Nutley, N. J., as 
sales manager. He was formerly 
with Filtration Engineers, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., and Kamline- 
Sanderson Engineering Corp., 
Peapack, N. J. 


William Connor has been ap- 
pointed assistant general sales 
manager for the Mead Corp., 
Cincinnati. He had formerly 
been. sales promotion manager 
for Mead Containers, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary. 


James A. Brickett has been 
advanced from assistant sales 
manager to sales manager by 
Arcos Corp., Philadelphia. 


Donovan Wilmot has retired 
as vice president in charge of 
product sales and distribution 
after 46 years with Aluminum 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 
Lewis P. Favorite, manager of 
product sales since 1955, has 
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been elected a vice president to 
succeed Wilmot. 


Duane R. Branaka has moved 
up to general sales manager of 
the Sinclair-Collins Valve Co. 
and Valvair Corp., divisions of 
International Basic Economy 
Corp., Cleveland. 


Glenn D. Wilson has been ap- 
pointed national fleet sales man- 
ager by Buick Motor Division, 
General Motors Corp., Flint, 
Mich. 


Fome-Cor Corp. Formed 
To Make New Material 


Addyston, Ohio — Fome-Cor, 
a combination of foamed styrene 
plastic and paper in sandwich 
form, is expected to compete with 
corrugated and wooden boxes 
used in shipping flowers, produce, 
poultry, and other moist and 
chilled products. 

St. Regis Paper Co. and Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. have formed 
Fome-Cor Corp., to manufacture 
and market the material. 

The new packaging material is 
in partial production at the St. 
Regis plant, Mount Wolf, Pa., 
with temporary headquarters at 


Monsanto’s_ plastic division, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Present production will . be 
supplemented by a plant here 
which should be in operation 
later this year. 


Franklin Supply Opens 
Warehouse in Alaska 


Denver—Franklin Supply Co. 
announced it has opened 
Alaska’s first oil well supply 
warehouse branch at Seward . 

Franklin said the fact that Se- 
ward is a water port open year 
around will assure regular de- 
liveries of supplies to Franklin 
stocks. 


Oil Tool Manufacturer 
Adds Rental Service 


Houston—Houston Oil Field 
Material Co., Inc., has added oil 
tool rental services to its research, 

manufacturing, repair and sales 
system. The company purchased 
Associated Oil Field Rentals, a 
subsidiary of Associated Oil & 
Gas for $8 million. 

The oil tool rental firm oper- 
ates a dozen yards in service cen- 
ters of oil activity in five states, 
and maintains an ifNventory of 
50,000 items of oil field tools and 
equipment. It also rents more 
than a million feet of drill pipe 
to the industry. 


SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES .. . 


One quick and economical way to sell your 

surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
Y 1 | ppm WEEKLY PURCHASING 

NEWSPAPER .. . PURCHASING WEEK. 


PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 
purchasing yy er = eet bee 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’ 


For quick economical! results . . . advertise your 

—- ie oo in PURCHASING WEEK 
iw, low, rate 10.00 

J per adver- 


For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 


CLASSIFIED Gevenreens DIVISION 
Post Office Box | New York 36, N. Y. 


Triton, Navy’s Largest Nuclear Sub, 
Uses Bridgeport Condenser Tubes 


Launched in August, 1958, the U.S.S. Triton is the 
biggest, most powerful submarine ever built. With a 
length of 447 ft. and a displacement of 5,900 tons, 
Triton boasts, among other things, of two engine rooms 
and two reactor compartments. Built by the Electric 
Boat Division of General Dynamics Corporation, she 
is truly a major achievement in naval architecture. 


Naturally, Triton’s equipment must meet the most 
rigid operating requirements. Helping to fulfill these 
requirements are Bridgeport Cupro-Nickel condenser 
tubes in the Allis-Chalmers condenser and air ejector 


equipment. 


Meeting operating demands such as T'riton’s has long 
been standard practice at Bridgeport. Outstanding 
operating records have been—and are being—achieved 
regularly. The experience and knowledge gained from 
these records can be put to your use—whenever you 
wish to take advantage of them. 


Whatever your needs—simple retubing or other re- 
quirements—they are best served, in every respect, 


by Bridgeport. If you have any problem, question or 
plans involving heat exchanger equipment, on land or 
at sea, call your nearest Bridgeport Sales Office. For 
full details, write direct for the 162-page Bridgeport 
Condenser Tube Handbook. Write Department 4003. 


& 


4 


These twin condenser units were designed and built by 
Allis-Chalmers. Bridgeport tubes were used throughout. 


gp BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut « Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Specialists in Metals from Aluminum to Lirconium 
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(Continued from page 1) 
and industry spokesmen in the office of a leading Senate voice 


on the subject. 
. 


Union leaders are making it clear, meanwhile, that they are 
banking on improving business conditions to help carry the ball 


for substantial wage boosts this year. 


A.F.L.-C.1.0. economic 


experts said wage gains in 1959 should equal or exceed last 
year’s with increases of 11 to 15¢ an hour to be expected. 


As production rates increase and lead times lengthen on vital 
commodities, purchasing can expect headaches when other de- 
partments fail to readjust quickly to the new schedules. Some 
P.A.’s report they are having pleasing success with what amounts 


to a “procurement time table.” 


It’s a handy do-it-yourself booklet distributed by purchasing 
to production, sales, traffic, and other vital departments for quick 
reference on current delivery schedules and other lead time fac- 
tors. The idea is to suggest reordering dates which allow lowest 
possible inventories yet provide a fudge factor to manage a 


sudden production boost ‘order. 


Reports of some shipping difficulties are cropping up as steel 
mill customers continue to build inventory. Sales chiefs at one 
district headquarters complained that truck congestion at the 
end of finishing lines had caused the loss of some turns at rolling 
mills. The problem is particularly bad with shipments involving 


mixes of regular products. 


Proper allocation of type and 


quantity of railroad cars also has become a problem for some 


shipping departments. 
a 


The biggest packaging show in history is scheduled for Chi- 
cago next month. It’s the National Packaging Exposition and 


Conference, April 13-15. 


Industry leaders note trend to delegate packaging responsi- 
bilities to purchasing departments in an ever greater number of 
smaller companies. Reason is clear. Purchasing’s position per- 
mits it to coordinate information from container suppliers with 
that of production and sales. The P.A. provides a central point 
for quickly, accurately assembling information necessary for 


packaging decision. 


Packaging experts now recognize that good packaging is ac- 
complished by the same means required for good procurement. 


Aluminum Order Increase Credited 
To Better Business; No Hedge Buys 


(Continued from page 1) 
orders filled in plenty of time. 

Aluminum labor contracts ex- 
pire July 31, a month after the 
steel industry. Because _ the 
United Steelworkers bargain for 
a major share of the aluminum 
production workers, the indus- 
try’s contracts tend to follow the 
lead of the steelmakers. 

That many customers are 
thinking hard about the weeks 
ahead is clear. Reynolds, Alcoa, 
Kaiser, and other producers have 
been kept busy answering 
anxious queries of buyers seeking 
counsel as to whether they should 
begin to stockpile aluminum. 

Producers point out they have 
plenty of capacity—now about 
2.2 million tons a year—and the 
current operating rate of around 
85% is up considerably from last 
year. But they are asking. buyers 
to review essential needs on a 
longer range basis so that the 
producers can be better prepared 
if a sudden spectacular upsurge 
in demand develops. 

About a month ago, one major 
producer advised customers they 
should consider four major fac- 
tors which could materially ac- 
celerate demand during the next 
few months: 

e A generally low inventory po- 
sition among aluminum consum- 
ers. 
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e An anticipated increase in re- 
quirements with rising industrial 
production. 

¢ The June 30th expiration of 
current price guarantees. 

® An ‘unknown” labor situation. 

Summing up, this producer 
suggested a “planned increase of 
inventories during forthcoming 
months” to levels considered 
“practical and necessary.” 

Here is how some consumers 
are reacting to the situation: 

General Electric, a major con- 
sumer of aluminum, says it is de- 
ferring any decision on advance 
buying until next month. “We 
feel it’s just a little to premature 
to step up aluminum purchases 
just now,” a G.E. aluminum ex- 
pert said. “April will be time 
enough if necessary.” 

In Seattle, Boeing indicated it 
doesn’t at this time expect to 
follow supplier suggestions to 
increase third quarter inventories. 

A San Francisco manufacturer 
of aircraft parts said hedge-buy- 
ing was out of the question now. 

In Los Angeles, a Douglas of- 
ficial said the company can wait 
until May to get “a better view 
of the developing situation—sup- 
pliers’ warehouses are loaded.” 
In Chicago, buyers for two major 
appliance manufacturers said 
they were doing no forward buy- 


ing. 


Congress Working Up Sweat Over Steel Crisis 


(Continued from page 1) 
impartial board be appointed to 
determine the average increase 
in productivity in the steel in- 
dustry, and that the union agree 
to limit its wage demands to this 
increase. The steel companies, 
as their part of the bargain, 
would agree not to raise prices. 

Productivity in steel has risen 
sharply in recent months and the 
companies would oppose any 
such formula as Kefauver sug- 
gests. But the bitterest opposi- 
tion came, oddly enough, from 
David J. McDonald, president of 
the union. 

“I wish Kefauver would learn 
to keep his nose out of my busi- 
ness,” McDonald snapped. Kef- 
auver replied that the price of 
steel is so important in the infla- 
tion picture that it is “the busi- 
ness of all the people.” 

The White House, in a recent 
departure from Eisenhower pre- 
cedent, likewise injected itself 
into the steel negotiations picture 
in recent weeks. The President, 
in a press conference comment, 
also said he believed that if steel- 
workers hold wage demands to 
strict productivity gains, com- 
panies could forego price in- 
creases (P.W., March 2, ’59, 
p. 4). 

Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D.-Wis.) 
and Sen. Joseph Clark (D.-Pa.) 
are the chief sponsors of another 
proposal. Their idea is that the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors should be empowered 
to investigate wage or price in- 
creases that “appear to threaten 
economic stability.” 

No power to block increases 
would be granted. The theory is 
that public hearings might in- 
fluence the decisions of both 
management and unions on the 
side of stability even in the ab- 
sence of specific price or wage 
controls. 

Reuss is the originator of this 
proposal. He worked it out after 
hearing economists testify for 
two years in a series of inflation 
studies held by the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee. It 
is the only major legislative pro- 
posal so far to include wage in- 
creases as a cause of inflation. 
Reuss, Clark, and others who 
back the idea belong to the pro- 
labor, Northern wing of the 
Democratic party, which gives 
added significance to their sug- 
gestion. 

Only one top labor leader has 


Strikes Still Plague 
Copper Producers 


In Arizona and Chile 


New York—Strikes plagued 
the copper industry again last 
week. Walkouts hit Kennecott 
holdings in Arizona and Chile. 

The United Steelworkers called 
a strike affecting about 1300 em- 
ployees at Kennecott’s new 
smelter at Hayden, Ariz. Smelter, 
milling, and mining operations 
which had been producing about 
5,700 tons monthly were closed 
down in a dispute over demands 
for a 15¢ an hour pay boost. 

A wage dispute involving 
about 4,000 workers also downed 
production at the El Teniente 
mines owned by Braden Copper 
Co. In the Andes Mountains 
near Santiago. The Kennecott 
subsidiary’s Chilean operation 
produces 40% of Chilean copper 
exports. 
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approved of the idea of having 
wage demands come under gov- 
ernmental review. Walter Reuth- 
er, head of the auto workers, has 
said it might be acceptable if 
price increases were also going to 
be checked. 

Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney (D.- 
Wyo.) is the chief backer of a 
plan that would require large 
corporations in concentrated in- 
dustries to appear before the 
Federal Trade Commission to 
justify price increases. Unlike 
the Reuss-Clark proposal, he 
makes no provision for a review 
of wages. 

Kefauver advances a related 
idea: He would amend the anti- 
trust laws to make it more difficult 
for corporations to grow by 
merger. With fewer business 
giants, he reasons, corporations 
would have less power to set and 
maintain prices. 

Another type of anti-inflation- 
ary device is being suggested by 
a few thinkers in the labor move- 
ment. They believe a manage- 


ment-labor economic council, 
operating wholly or largely out- 
side the government, could make 
a useful contribution. 

Arthur Goldberg, special coun- 
sel of the A.F.L.-C.1.O. has sug- 
gested such a council. Solomon 
Barkin, research director of the 
Textile Workers Union, de- 
veloped a similar idea in testi- 
mony before the Joint Economic 
Committee. Barkin concedes 
that a conference would not ac- 
complish much at first but hopes 
it would eventually lead to an 
agreement on broad policies that 
“most nearly coincide with the 
national interest.” 

Management organizations are 
cautious. The U. S$. Chamber of 
Commerce says the idea should 
be “respectfully received” but 
said no such meetings should be 
held except under certain condi- 
tions. One condition is that the 
government keep hands off. An- 
other is that union spokesmen 
should pledge in advance that 
they believe in the profit system. 


Steel Industry Cites Export-Import 
Problem in Opposing Higher Labor 


(Continued from page 1) 
ings on the escape clause petitions 
of four small domestic steel pro- 
ducers to boost import duties on 
steel wire products—galvanized 
wire fencing, fence wire, nails, 
spikes, brads, and staples. 

Pending in Federal Court is an 
appeal by the same four steel- 
makers against a previous Tariff 
Commission rejection of their re- 
quest for escape clause relief for 
barbed wire. The four companies 
are Atlantic Steel Corp., Conti- 
nental Steel Corp., Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., and North- 
western Steel & Wire Co. 

According to commodity and 
trade experts in Washington, 
there is no indication that the 
domestic steel industry generally 
needs or wants import protection. 
Its stake in exports and reciprocal 
trade is large and traditional. 


Big Problem for Small Business 


But some smaller domestic 
steel product manufacturers have 
a growing problem. Commerce 
Department and industry trade 
association analysts concede this. 
Statistics bear out two trade 
trends—a distinct drop in U.S. 
exports of steel products, and a 
slow rise in imports of certain 
types of steel goods. 

For the first ten months of last 
year, for example, total industry 
exports were estimated at 2.3 
million net tons, down from an 
annual total of 5.2 million in 
1957. Imports, on the other 
hand, were up slightly—1.3 mil- 
lion net tons through October 
1958, as compared to 1.2 million 
for the year 1957. 

Steel wire products, including 
fencing, nails, and the like, show 
the biggest export declines and 
import gains. Hollow-ground 
tool steel, and some steel plate 
types followed a similar pattern. 

Trade experts attribute the 
trends to an anticipated slow- 
down in the European industrial 
expansion more than to price dif- 
ferentials, however. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Develop- 
ment is saying bluntly that the 
price argument is a result of in- 
dustry maneuvering for its com- 


ing wage battle more than of 
long-range trade trends. 

Commerce Department offi- 
cials point out that both exports 
and imports combined are less 
than 10% of domestic steel ship- 
ments, and predict that the export 
drops will not continue. These 
experts say steel exports were in- 
flated in 1956 and 1957 because 
of the boom in Europe and the 
Suez Canal crisis, as were all 
U.S. exports, and were bound to 
drop back as they did after the 
mild recession in the 1953-54 
period. 

At the same time, price dif- 
ferentials show the kind of spe- 
cific product competition steel as 
well as other U.S. industries can 
look forward to in the more selec- 
tive markets of the future, say 
trade analysts. The 1.3 million net 
tons imported in the first ten 
months of 1958 carried a price 
tag of less than $150 million. 
The 2.3 million net tons of ex- 
ports were sold for almost $465 
million. 

While case-by-case import pro- 
tection is sought by smaller firms, 
the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute in Washington is taking 
an Official hands-off position. Its 
members include smaller pro- 
ducers seeking trade protection 
as well as the larger producers 
who so far are not. 

A possible straw in the wind, 
however, is the fact that Kaiser 
Steel Co. has joined the highly 
protectionist nationwide Commit- 
tee on Import-Export Policy 
lobby headed by Oscar Strack- 
bein. 

A US. Steel Vice President, 
R. Conrad Cooper, said flatly in 
Dayton last month that the U.S. 
steel industry is “well on the road 
to becoming non-competitive” 
with foreign products. 

Regardless of whether the 
competitive status of steel ex- 
ports, let alone domestic ship- 
ments, is being used as a bargain- 
ing argument in steel’s labor 
tussle or becomes a real issue in 
U.S. trade policy discussions, it 
will be pushed hard until it is 
either proved or disproved by 
future statistics. 
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SOME OF THE PARTS that can be made from vinyl-coated steel are 
shown above. Adaptable material can be worked by many methods. 


Vinyl-Coated Steel Reply to Plastics 
Making Inroads in Same Market 


(Continued from page 1) 
has at least a partial answer in 
vinyl-steel to the challenge posed 
by plastics and non-ferrous 
metals. At the same time it pro- 
motes new uses for steel. 

Until now only one type of 
vinyl-steel combination was gen- 
erally available—viny] film lami- 
nated to sheet steel. U. S. Steel’s 
product has liquid vinyl (called 
plastisol) bonded and cured to 
the steel surface. Both the lami- 
nated and coated materials are 
virtually identical except: 

© Makers of vinyl-steel lami- 
nates can draw on a large variety 
of colors and patterns stocked by 
vinyl film suppliers. Many films 
come in three or four colors. 
U. S. Steel’s version, at least for 
the present, is limited to solid- 
color. Patterns, too, are limited. 

e U. S. Steel obviously will 
supply only vinyl-steel materials. 
Laminates are available with 
copper, brass, aluminum, or mag- 
nesium backing. 

® For the most part the lami- 
nate producers have a compara- 
tively small-scale operation. One 
producer abroad turns out up- 
wards of 5 million sq. ft. an- 
nually. U. S. Steel’s production, 
on the other hand, is consistent 
with its mill philosophy. 

The laminate process was 
originally developed by U. S. 
Rubber Co.’s Naugatuck Divi- 
sion and is licensed by it under 


the trade name Marvibond. 
Naugatuck, itself, does not make 
the laminate. It supplies the 


know-how and, if its licensees re- 
quire, the raw materials. As of 
now there are 17 licensees in the 
United States, including U. S. 
Steel. Some produce for use in 
their own products, others for re- 
sale. In addition to Naugatuck, 
Hood Rubber Co. and O’Sullivan 
Rubber Co. have developed lami- 
nating processes on their own. 
Pricewise there looks to be 
little to choose from between 
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laminate and vinyl _plastisol- 
coated steel. The U. S. Steel 
price for a _ typical 0.010-in. 
vinyl coating on an_ 18-gage 
drawing-quality sheet in quanti- 
ties of 20,000 sq. ft. is 35¢ per 
sq. ft. That’s 22 times the cost 
of the steel alone. The equiva- 
lent laminate prices out just about 
the same. A big quantity pur- 
chase could give U. S. Steel the 
edge. But one laminate pro- 
ducer emphasized that his com- 
pany would consistently match 
or even underprice U. S. Steel. 

It’s difficult to predict over- 
all market potential at this point. 
But Naugatuck foresees 140 mil- 
lion sq. ft. of laminate produced 
by 1960-61. Last year’s output 
reached about 25-million. Both 
figures cover U. S. and foreign 
producers. 

The list of markets for both 
laminate and plastisol-coated is 
lengthy. Biggest markets are 
transportation equipment  (in- 
terior panels), appliances, office 
equipment, furniture, luggage, 
construction (doors and wall 
panels). On top of this there’s a 
vast miscellaneous category of 
small parts. 

The auto industry, too, has 
found uses for the material. Fur- 
ther development could make this 
a huge market. But the biggest 
potential appears to lie in the 
construction market. Walls and 
doors of vinyl-steel take a con- 
siderable beating before they 
show any effect. 

Both vinyl-steel laminate and 
plastisol-coated steel offer prac- 
tically no obstacles to forming. 
They can be punched, sheared, 
drilled, stamped, roll-formed, and 
deep drawn without damage to 
the vinyl. Only spot welding 
causes some problems. But these 
have been resolved by some fab- 
ricators. Adjustments of the spot 
welder and changes in welding 
procedures let them join vinyl- 


steel. 


Non-Profit Shipping Assns. Attract Members 


(Continued from page 


trend early last year P. Ww. 
March 31, °58, p. 1). 
The National Conference of 


Non-Profit Shipping Associations 
predicts its number of member 
associations will double this year 
with total tonnage, which in- 
creased 15% last year, also 
reaching new highs. 

Two basic factors are generat- 
ing this rapid growth and expan- 
sion, according to C. B. Culpep- 
per, president of the non-profit 
shipping group. 

¢ The rail-truck battle for big 
volume shipments has backfired 
on the small shipper. Fearful of 
upping volume rates, these car- 
riers seek needed revenue by hik- 
ing rates on small shipments. 

e The introduction of Plan III 
Piggyback (P. W., July 14, 1958, 


p. 1) offers association members 
a real costcutting advantage. 
Some report savings running 
from 25 to 40%. 

The main purpose of non- 
profit combines, now organized 
in almost every industry, is the 
joint loading and handling of 
less-than-carload shipments to 
save on freight charges through 
application of carload or truck- 
load rates. 

United Shippers, a St. Louis 
group, now has 130 firms ship- 
ping through its facilities, 20 
more than last year. Also, H. M. 
Young, president of the volun- 
tary Organization, says tonnage 
has increased 20% over last 
year. 

The association has acquired 
a larger warehouse with truck 
and rail facilities. In addition to 


Seaway Fascinates World Trade 
Parley; Record Registration Set 


(Continued from page 1) 
trial imports which will play an 
important part in the two-way 
flow of foreign commerce sparked 
by the Seaway route. 

e The world trade discussion 
took place Feb. 26-28 against a 
background of increasing signs 
for large scale steel imports into 
the Chicago area, plus the pros- 
pects of even more, as the Sea- 
way benefits become more ap- 
parent. 

e The meetings carried an 
undercurrent of excitement over 
the prospects of new trading with 
the Soviet Union. Along with 
this was anticipation of compet- 
ing for the business of other for- 
eign countries, matching U. S. 
produced goods against Iron Cur- 
tain wares. 


Warning on Red Trade 


A word of warning, however, 
came from William H. Mathers, 
vice president of Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., who advised his ex- 
porter-importer audience that 
Russia was mounting a powerful 
economic offensive for political 
reasons and would be aided and 
abetted by Communist China. 

Mathers said he foresaw “an 
enormous push for trade with 
Russia” but advised those deal- 
ing with the Soviets to do so only 
at arm’s length. There’s nothing 
wrong with it,” Mathers said, 
“but you have got to keep your 
eyes wide open. Do business with 
them for cash and don’t trust 
them around the corners.” He 
said one of China’s immediate 
goals is to unseat Tokyo as trad- 
ing capital of the Far East. 


More Foreign Goods 


e One international trader— 
Leonard Ashbach of Majestic In- 
ternational Corp.—declared that 
American consumers will accept 
foreign goods in_ increasing 
amounts, not only because of 
price but also because of their 
craftsmanship and quality. 

Ashbach also made an impas- 
sioned plea for a permanent dis- 
play or show area in the United 
States (preferably Chicago) 
where both importer and ex- 
porter can display their wares, 
somewhat in the same manner 
as other countries employ elabo- 
rate trade fairs. 

® Louis Castle, administrator 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corp., asserted that 
Great Lake ports could expect 
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“quick results” from the Sea- 
way soon after it opens within 
the next month or two. He fore- 
casted 25 million tons of Sea- 
way traffic this year (of which 
10% will be general cargo) de- 
spite a delay in deepening the 
Canadian channel from its pres- 
ent 241% ft. to the required 27 ft. 


Not Worried About R.R.’s 


Castle also indicated the Sea- 
way authorities are not particu- 
larly concerned about Eastern 
railroads demanding and obtain- 
ing special rates which could put 
the Seaway at a competitive dis- 
advantage. The Seaway adminis- 
trator said he could not envision 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission granting rates so low that 
other railroad users would have 
to make up a deficit. 

The midcontinental area, with 
the help of the Seaway, will ex- 
perience “nothing short of an 
economic renaissance,” Castle 
said. He also forecast a business 
stimulation for Eastern ports. 

As the date nears for the start 
of operations along the entire 
length of the 2,300-mile route 
to the sea, Midwest steel manu- 
facturers have begun to voice 
more immediate concern about 
the impact of steel imports from 
Europe. 


Large Steel Imports 


A half dozen or more steel 
warehouses in the Chicago area 
already are importing steel in 
sizeable amounts. One of them, 
Interstate Steel Co., recently ad- 
vertised hot rolled bars, hot 
rolled strip, and structurals at 
anywhere from $4 to $17 a ton 
below published mill prices in 
Chicago. 

Herbert Luke. vice president of 
Interstate Steel Co., told PurR- 
CHASING WEEK that as far back 
as last October, Interstate began 
ordering the first of more than 
10,000 tons of steel from West 
German and Swedish firms with 
delivery scheduled for the open- 
ing of the Seaway in April and 
May. The steel also was ordered 
in anticipation of hedge-buying 
ahead of the steel labor nego- 
tiations. 

All 10,000-plus tons of Inter- 
state’s West German and Swedish 
deal already have been sold. The 
company now is dickering for 
more although it appears the cost 
has risen within the last few days 
because of stepped-up demand. 


its East-West coast-to-coast net- 
work which includes Chicago, the 
association moved into Dallas 
and Ft. Worth two months ago. 
Next month it will extend serv- 
ice into the Houston and Gal- 
veston area. 

St. Louis Shippers and Associ- 
ated Shippers, also located in St. 
Louis, likewise have been ex- 
panding their delivery points. 
Tonnage moved has jumped heav- 
ily, officials report. 

“There’s atremendous amount 
of freight being moved for our 
members,” declared Joseph A. 
Gass, president of St. Louis Ship- 
pers Association, “but we are 
being very selective about taking 
on new members. 

“You must have member firms 
which ship certain percentages 
of heavy freight to take advan- 
tage of the 70,000-lb. load re- 
quirements of the piggyback 
rates,” he explained. “Inflated 
basketballs take up space, but 
there’s no weight.” 

Associated Shippers has been 
expanding its services continu- 
ously to keep up with its en- 
larging membership. Last year its 
members shipped 6 million Ib. 
of merchandise. This year’s esti- 
mate will reach 15 million, ac- 
cording to Victor Dellinier, vice 
president of the organization. 


Piggyback Can Pay Off 


Explaining how the new two- 
trailer per flatcar piggyback pays 
off, Dellinier said that some 20-Ib. 
shipments cost $5.15 L.C.L. 
compared with $1.24 when 
moved by piggyback under a 
bulk rate. Under Plan III, he 
said rail carriers have been offer- 
ing some shipments at $1.25 a 
100 lb. while truckers must 
charge $2.50. 

Another class of merchandise 
would cost $4.28 per 100 Ib., but 
he said the association can move 
it for $2.75 including all drayage 
fees. This is a saving of $1.53, 
and to a modest size shipper it 
spells a lot of savings. 

Discussing this important cost- 
cutting benefit, the traffic man- 
ager for a St. Louis wire com- 
pany declared: “I know that with- 
out these savings, my company 
could not compete for business 
in many distant markets.” 

The California Shippers Asso- 
ciates in Los Angeles is another 
non-profit group reporting enthu- 
siastically on success with piggy- 
back shipping. 

Although admitting it is still 
too early to get a savings figure 
on specific products, the group 
estimates that savings run from 
15 to 35% as compared with 
mixed carload shipping. 

C.S.A. consists of 65 member 
firms. It was established some 
15 years ago as a non-profit co- 
op. It attributes its tremendous 
expansion recently to what got 
it started in the first place—high 
freight costs. 

Culpepper said that active 
members in the National Con- 
ference of Non-Profit Shipping 
Associations now are located in 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, 
Dayton, Detroit, Fort Wayne, 
Minneapolis, Miami, Tampa, 
Houston, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Phil- 
adelphia, Toledo, Salt Lake City, 
New York, and Ft. Worth. 

The shipping conference pres- 
ident told PURCHASING WEEK: 
“We'll take in any association 
that conforms to the conference’s 
strict regulations.” 
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Up at Manitowoc, Wisconsin they're laying the keel for the biggest, most powerful ore carrier ever 
designed for the Great Lakes. By autumn she'll be ready for launching and next spring will join, he 
Inland fleet, carrying raw materials to Inland's Indiana Harbor Works. She'll be big—a veritable giant 
among ships—longer than a 50-story skyscraper is high. And she'll be hungry— gobbling more fhan 
90,000,000 pounds of iron ore at a feeding. Her name? The ‘Edward L. Ryerson,"’ after the former 
Inland chairman, and one of the oldest names in steel. She'll bear the name proudly while making her 
contribution to Inland’s long-range expansion program—a program designed to meet the growing 
needs of industrial Mid-America, now and in the future. 


Building today, with an eye to tomorrow 
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YW. Other Members of the Inland Famd: j 
INLAND STEEL COMPANY + Othe, Mem heey 


30 West Monroe Street * ‘Chicago 3, Illinois INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS © 


Sales Otfices: Chicago - Davenport + Detroit + Houston - Indianapolis INLAND STEEL agen oe o¢ 
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